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Gbography in its simplest form treats of the 

shape, size, and divisions of the earth. 

The earth is round like a ball or orange. 

The most conyincing proof that the earth is round, is the 
fact that Toyagers are constantlyisailiiig round it By aetting 
out ia a western direction, and steering always in me same 
course, ships arrive in due time exactly at the point whence 
they started. A voyage round the earth can now be made in 
a few months. 

A line drawn round the widest part of the earth 

measures nearly twenty-five thousand miles. 

The measu/re rotmd the widest part of the earth is called 
its circumference, % 

A line drawn fhnmgh the centre of the earth 
measures nearly eight thousand miles. 

The fMOMure thrauigh the centre of the earth is .called its 
diameUT, 

Thus in speaking of the size of the earth, we say its cir- 
cumference is nearly 25,000 miles, and its diameter nearly 
8,000 miles. 

Illustbation. — The extent of the earth's circumference is 
such that a railway train, moving incessantly night and day, 
at '30 miles an hour, would take nearly 35 days to go round 
it 
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DIVISIONS OF THE EARTH. 

The divisions of the earth are of two kinds — 
Natural and Artificial. 

The Natural divisions of the earth aie those 
formed by the operations of nature. 

The Artificial divisions of the earth are those 
which have been brought about by man. 

Examples. — Islands, Lakes, Seas, Motrntams, etc., be- 
long to the nattiral diyisions. 

KingdoTns, Empires, BepiMics etc., belong to the arti- 
ficial diyisions. 

The branch of geography which treats of the 
natural divisions of the earth is called Physical 
Geography. 

Physical (Geography also describes the climate, soil, 
animals, yegetatu>n, and mineral products of the earth. 

The branch of geography which treats of the arti- 
ficial divisions of the earth is called Political 
Geography.* 

PoliHcaZ Geography, in addition, instincts ns aa to the 
government of countries, and the commerce, manufactures, 
and other pursuits in which their inhabitants are engaged. 

Illustration I.—Great Britain is an Island, \ are facts 
Switzerland is a rrunmtainaus country, f taught us 
Italy is celebrated for its fine dvnuUe, ( by Physical 
Gold is found abundantly in Australia, ; Geography. 

Illustration IL— Great Britain is a Kingdom, \ are facts 
Switzerland is divided into Canions, f taught us 
Botteniam is a commercial city, \^ Political 

Lyons is noted for its S M manufactures, ) Geograp hy. 

S2J^7^o^d^?t to ^/u^sSod Dy children, and therefore it £2 
&en thought better to omft it here. 
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The surface of the earth consists of Latid and 
Water, 

Not quite one-third of the earth's surface is land ; rather 
more than two-thirds is water. 

Natural Divisions of the Land. 

The land is naturally divided into Continents, 
Islands, Peninsulas, Capes, Isthmuses, Coasts, and 
Mountains. 

A Continent is the largest division of land. 

OofUinent means held together, A continent is the name 
given to a large portion of land held together — ^that is, no- 
where separated by water. 

An Island is a portion of land surrounded by 

water. 

A number of islands near each other is called a group. 

A Peninsula is land almost surrounded by water. 

Penimsula means almost an islamd. 

A Cape is a portion of land that juts into the sea. 

Land stretching out into the sea is also called a profnon- 
tory, point, head, mull, naze, ness, etc. 

An Isthmus is a narrow neck of land joining two 

continents, or a continent and 'a peninsula. 

Isth/mus means a neck. An isthmus joins two portions 
of land, as the neck joins the head to the body. 

A Coast is that portion of the land which borders 
on the sea. 

The coast is also called the shore. 

A Mountain is land rising much higher than the 

general suriGeuse. 

Land not greatly elevated is called a hUl. 
A mountam that casts out fire or smoke from its summit 
is called a volcano. 

A district which is without mountains is called a plain. 
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Natural Divisions of the Water. 

The water is naturdUy diyided into Oceans, SecM, 
Onlfs, BaySy Straits, Lakes, and Rivers, 

An Ocean is the laigest division of water. 

A Sea is part of an ocean to which a particular 
name has been given. 

A sea studded with islands is called an archipdaffo, 

A OtU/ia a portion of water almost surrounded 
by land. 

A Bay ia a portion of water running into the land 
with a wider opening than a gulf. 

A Strait is a narrow passage of water joining two 

larger portions together. 

A longer and more open passage of water is called a 
ehcMmel, 

A Lake is water surrounded by land. 

In Scotland lakes are called lochs ; in Ireland they are 
caUidd. lougJu, 

A Eiver is a stream of fresh water which flows 
into a sea, a lake, or some other portion of water. 

A small stream of water is called a rivulet. 

The commencement of a river is called its sottrce; its 
termination is called its mouth, and the channel within 
which it flows is called its bed. 

A river that flows into another river is called a trUnUary 
ox aMuent. 

HhA widening of a river into an arm of the sea is called a 
frUh or estuary. 

Political Divisions of the Earth. 

The Earth is politically divided into Empires, 
Kingdoms, Republics, Principalities, Duchies, and 
other smaller states. 
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6 INTRODUOTORT OBOGRAPHT. 

An Empire consists of several states united under 
one ruler, who is styled an Emperor, 

A Kingdom is a country governed by a King or 
Queen. 

A BepuUic is a country governed by a ruler 
elected by the people. 

A Frincipality is a territory which gives title to a 
Prince, 

A Duchy is a small state governed by a Duke. 

THE WORLD. 

The Land on the surface of the Earth is divided 
into six parts : — Europe, Asia, Afiica, North 
America, South America, and Oceania. 

Europe is north of the Mediterranean Sea ; Asia 
is east of Europe ; Africa is south of the Mediter- 
ranean ; North Am/erica is west of Europe ; B&ath 
America is south-east of ^. America ; and Oceania 
consists of the various islands of the vast Pacific. 

Europe, Asia, and Africa form one great Continent called 
the EasUfm., or Old Continent. North and South America 
are called the WesUrHj or Nefw Continent 

The Water on' the surface of the Earth is divided 
into five oceans: — The Atlantic, the Pacific^ the 
Indian, the Arctic, and the Antarctic, 

The Atlantic Ocean separates Europe and Afidca 
from America ; the Pacific Ocean separates Asia from 
America ; the Indian Ocean lies to tiie south of Asia ; 
the Arctic Ocean lies round the ^orth Pole ; and the 
Antarctic Ocean lies round the South Pole. 

The Pacific Ocean is by far the largest It covers more 
than half the surface of the globe. 
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EUEOPK* 

Pakt PiEST.— physical geography. 

Situation. — ^Europe is in the Eastern Continent, 
and lies north of the Mediterranean Sea. 

Extent. — ^The greatest length of Europe is 3,490 

miles, and the greatest breadm is 2,400 miles. 

The greatest length ia found by drawing a straight line 
from Gape St Vincent in Portu^ to the mouth of me rivei 
Kara on the Arctic Ocean, and the greatest breadth by draw- 
ing a straight line from Cape Nord Eyn in Norway to Cape 
Matapan in Greece. 

Namjl — ^Europe probably means the west land, 

but the origin of the name is very uncertain. 

The name is supposed to have been first ^ven by the 
Phoenicians to a simul district west of Phoenicia, and after- 
wards extended to the whole continent 

BoDNDABiES. — North, the Arctic Ocean ; west, the 
Atlantic Ocean; south, tihe Mediterranean Sea; east, 
the Caspian Sea, the river Ural, the Ural Mountains, 
and the river Kara. 

General Aspect. — The central and eastern por- 
tions are level; the north-western and southern 
portions are hUly and mountatrums. 

Coast. — The coast-line measures nearly twenty 

thousand miles. 

Europe is more indented by inland seas and golfs than any 
of the other great ddviEdons of the globe. Excepting in the 
east of Russia, no part is more than 400 miles distuit from 
the sea. 

* Though Europe is naturally placed here, the author would suggest 
to teachers the propriety of begimiing at honut and taking flrst the geo- 
grauliv of the country in which the pupils reside, as England* Scotland, 
or Inland, as the case may be. 

a2 



8 INTRODUCTORY GEOGRAPHY. 

Division into Countries. 
Europe is divided into twenty- two countries* : — 

In the N.- West, In the Centre. In the 8<yuth, In the East. 
England. Holland. For'tugal. Rus'sia. 

Sootland. Bel'giuin. Spain. 
Ireland. Oer'many. It'aly. 
Nor'way. France. Tnrltey. 

Swe'den. Swit'serland. Ronma'nia. 
Den'mark. Aus'tria- Seir'via. 

Hungary Montene^gro. 
Frus'aia. Greece. 

Natural Divisions of the Land. 

Cafes. — North Cape, on a small island north of 
Norwaj ; Nord Kyn, the extreme north of Norway ; 
Naze, the south point of Norway ; Skaw, the north 
point of Denmark; Dtm'cambay Head and Cape 
Wrathy north of Scotland ; Cape Clear , south of Ire- 
land j Land! 8 End, south-west of England ; Cape La 
Hogue, north-west of France; Cape O/tegcU and 
Cape Fivri»4erref, north-west of Spain ; Cape Bjo'ca 
and Cape St, Vin'cent, west of Portugal; Cape. 
Tarifa, south of Spain ; Cape Spartiven!to, south of 
Italy ; Cape Matapan', south of Greece. 

The North Cape is the most northerly point of Europe. 
Cape Boca is the most westerly, and TaHja Point the most 
southerly. 

Peninsdlas. — Seandina'via, comprehending Nor- 
way^ Sweden, and Lapland ; Jutland, in Denmark ; 
the Spanish Peninsula^ embracing Spain and Por- 
tugal; Italy; the More'a,m Greece; the Crimffa^ 
in the south of Eussia. 

* The division into countries belongs to PciiUoai Geography, bat hAs 
been introduced here to enable the pupil more easily to locate the 
mountains, lakes, rivers, etc 
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Islands. — In the Arctic Ocean — No'va Zem'bla^ 
Franfcis Jo^sepk Land, and Spitz-her^gen. In the 
Atlantic Ocean — Iceland, the Fafroe Islands, Cheat 
Brifain, Ire'land, the Azores', In the Baltic — 
Zea'land, Fvfnen, Oefland, Ooth'land, In the 
Mediterranean — ^the Bal-e-ar'tc Island^ Cor'sica, 
Sardin'ia, EVha, Si'cily, MaVta, the lo'nian Islands, 
Can'dia, and the Cyc'la-des. 

The BaJearie Islcmds indude Muyor^ea, Miwn^ca^ Ixfiaa^ 
and several smaller islands. 

Gyclades is the name given to those islands in the Archi- 
pelfi^ which are cronped together. The other islands are 
called the Spor^a-aes, 

Isthmuses. — ^The Isthmus of Cor'inth nnites the 
Morea to the mainland of Greece ; the Idhw/us of 
Per^ekop connects the Cnmea with the mainland of 
Enssia. 

Mountains. — ^The mountains of Europe may be 
arranged into nine systems — The Alps^ on the 
borders of Italy, France, Switzerland, and Ger- 
many ; the Carpathian Mountains in Austria ; the 
Hercyn%an Mourdains in Germany; the BaVhan 
Mountains in Turkey; the Mountains of France; 
the Mountains of the Spanish Peninsula; the 
Scandinafvian Mountains; the UraX Mountains, 
between Europe and Asia ; the Gau'casus Mountains, 
between the Black Sea and the Caspian. 

The Alps form the greatest monntain system in Europe, 
and extend nearly 700 miles. The highest of the Alps is 
MovU Blanc, which rises nearly 3 miles aboYo the level of 
the sea. 

Connected with the Alps are the Ap^enmnes, which extend 
almost the whole length of Italy. 

The most important of the mountains of the Spanish 
Peninsula are the Pyreriees^, which form the boundary be- 
tween France and Spain, and Sie/ra Hevafda which ex- 
tends along the south coast. 
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The Scandinavian Mauniains indade the DmfreJUld is 
Norway, and the Kio'len Mountains between Norway and 
Sweden. 

V0LOANOB8. — Hec'la in Iceland; Veevfvitis in 
Italy; Efna in Sicily; Strombo'li on an island 

north of Sicily. 

MowU Btna is nearly 11,000 feet higli, and is 87 xnilee 

round at its base. 

Natural Diviedons of the TTCTater. 

Sbaa. — White Sea, north of Kossia ; Bal'tic Sea, 
between Sweden and Germany, Prussia and Russia ; 
North Sea, ox German Ocean, between Great Britain 
and the Continent; Irish Sea and St, G^eorge's 
CTiannel, between Great Britain and Ireland ; Ihig- 
liah Channel, between England and Fiance ; ^ Medi- 
terrafnean Sea, between Europe and Africa • Adriatic 
jSea, between Italy and Turkey ; Archij^'ago, be- 
fj^een Greece and Asia ; Sea of Mar^mora between 
^i^Jcey in Europe and Turkey in Asia ; Black Sea 
^^d Sea of Azov, south of Eussia. 

^e WhUe Sea haa nearly the shape of a A<»Tn;^,*»»i t* 
^o^rered. with ice during three or W mont}^^*!!^®- ^ 
i^ %he Baltic Sea is very shallow, and ia aS^ « *LV?"; 
jL^ over dminK the winter months. Owii^te l^^'^^y 
rr^^^yers which ft receives, its waters are^fd^ ™/^«r: 
^t:^ ^t than those of the ocean. ^Aaer and much 
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Gulps and Bats. — ^Parts of the Baltic — Otdf of 
J.^ Both'nia in the north ; Gulf of Fin'land and Qvlf 
of Riga in the east. Bay of Bisfcayy west of France. 
Parts of the Mediterranean — GvHf of lAons, south of 
France ; Chdf of Genloa, north-west of Italy ; Oulf 
of Tar^anto, south-east of Italy. 

The Bay of Biscay is subject to severe storms, and its 
na'vigation is consequently extremely perilous. 

The Ovlf of Lions is so called because the noise made by 
its waves resembles the roaring of lions. 

Channels and Straits. — Skater Back} between 
Norway and Denmark ; Caftegat, between Sweden 
and Denmark; the Sound, Great Belt, and Little 
Belt, lead from the Cattegat into the Baltic ; Strait 
of Dcfver connects the North Sea with the English 
Channel ; Strait of Gih-rdl'tar unites the Atiantic 
and the Mediterranean; Strait of Bonifa'cio} be- 
tween Corsica and Sardinia; Strait of Mesd'na,^ 
between Italy and Sicily; Strait of the Dar-darirdles^ , 
between the Archipelago and the Sea of Marmora ; 
Strait of Con-stan-tinr</-ple, between the Sea of Mar- 
mora and the Black Sea ; Strait of Caff a or Ten- 
ikf-aJ-e, between the Black Sea and the Sea of Azov. 

The Sound ia between Sweden and Zealand. The Chreat 
Belt IB between Zealand and Funen, and the LitUe Belt is 
between Funen and the mainland of Denmark. 

The Strait of the Dardanelles is about 50 miles long, and 
its width at its narrowest part scarcely exceeds half-a-mile. 
It was anciently called the EdUspont^ wmch means Hdle*s Sea, 

The Strait of Constantinople is also called the Bos'' 
poruSf which means Ox-ford, being so narrow that it ia pre- 
sumed a bull can swim across it. 

EiYERS flowing South. — ^The VoVga flows east 
and south through Eussia into the Caspian Sea; 

1 Ftonotmced Skof^ger, g hard. > Fr. BonrirfBitaK'-o. * Fr. Ma-mf-na. 
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the Don in Eussia flows southward into the Sea of 
Azov ; the Dnie'per^ in Russia flows southward, and 
falls into the Black Sea ; the Dnie^tev^ flows south- 
east through Austria and Eussia into the Black Sea ; 
the Davfuhe flows eastward through Germany, Hun- 
gary, and Turkey into the Black Sea ; the Po flows 
east through ^Northern Italy and falls into the GuK 
of Venice j the Bkone from Switzerland flows south 
through France and falls into the Gulf of Lions ; the 
JS^bro flows south-east through Spain and falls into 
the Mediterranean. 

The Volga, the largest river of Europe, has a course of 
nearly 2,320 miles. 

The Danube is by far the largest river in Europe out of 
Russia. During its course it receives 60 navigable rivers, 
and its volume of water is nearly equal to that of all the 
other rivers that flow into the Black Sea taken together. 

EiYEBS flowing l^orth.— The Northern Zhoi^na 
in Eussia falls into the White Sea; the Vifftvla 
flows through Poland and Prussia and falls into 
the Baltic ; the (Xder flows northward through 
Prussia into the Baltic ; the Elbe flows north-west 
through Germany and falls into the German Ocean ; 
the Rhine from Switzerland flows northward through 
Germany, west through Holland, and falls into l^e 
!North Sea; the Seine? flows north-west through 
France into the English Channel ; the Loire^ flows 
north and west through France into the Bay of 
Biscay; the Do^rcfi and the Ta'gus flow west 
through Spain and Portugal into the Atlantic. 

The ShvMy on account of the beauty of its scenery, is 
more visited by tourists than any other river in Europe. 

J Pranotmced W-per. « Pr. Ne-ater. • Pr. Sum. 

Ft. L'war, « Pr. Doo'-ro. 
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Lakes. — Lake Lado'ga, and Lake Onefgay in the 
west of Russia ; Lake Wen'er^ Lake Wetfter^ and 
Lake MaHar^ in Sweden ; Lake of Oene'va in the 
south-west of Switzerland ; Lake of Com! stance be- 
tween Switzerland and Germany. 

The Lakes of Bussia and Sweden are of much greater ex- 
tent than those of central Europe, but the latter greatly 
exceed the former in the grandeur and beauty of their 
scenery. 

Climate, Soil, and Natural Produotions. 

Climate.* — ^The climate of Europe is much more 
temperate than that of other countries under the 
same latitude. 

Soil. — The soil of Europe is generally fertile. 

No part is entirely desert. The greatest wastes are the 
Steppes in the south and south-east of Russia. 

ViaBTATioK. — ^Europe produces all the vegetable 
substances of temperate climates. 

Animals. — ^The animals of Europe are less varied 
than those of Asia and AMca ; but useful animals 
are abundant, and noxious animals comparatively 
unknown. 

Minerals. — ^The mineral productions are abun- 
dant and valuable. The principal are iron, copper, 
tin, lead, zinc, salt, coal, and lime. 

Coal and iron are especially abundant, and are of much 
greater value than all the others. 

* Tke climate of a coontry means the prevailing character of its 
westhei^-whether wet or dry, and also raers to the particular tern- 
peratore of tiie air and its conseqnent effect npon vegetation, ete. 
If the previdUng weather he cold, it is called a cold climate ; if wet, a 
ipel climate ; ifuie changes of temperatnre be sadden and severe, it is 
oalled an vAertiM climate ; if few and gradual, an tqyakM climate. 
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Part Second.— POLITICAL GEOQRAPHY. 
The Political Divisions of Europe are : — 
Great Britain and Ireland. Denmark. 
German Empire. Sweden and Norway. 

S^aia- Switzerland. 

AuBtria-Hungary. Italy. 

France. Turkey. 

Spain. Roumania. 

Portugal. Servia. 
Holland or the Netherlands. Montenegro. 

Belgium. Greece. 

The German Empire comprehends the kingdoms of 
Prussia, Bavaria, Saxonv, and Wurtemberg, the grand- 
duchy of Mecklenburg, the grand-duchy of Oldenburg, and 
seyeral smaller states. 

Countries in the North-West and their 

Chief Towns. 

England. — Lonfdon* on the Thames ; Liv'erpool 
in the west, at the mouth of the Mer'sey ; Man'- 
Chester, east from Liverpool, on the Lowell ; Bir'- 
minghamj near the middle of the country. 

Lomdon is the largest, wealthiest, and most populous city 
in the world. Liverpool is the second seaport. Manchester 
is the chief seat of the cotton manufactures, and probably 
the greatest manufacturing city in the world. Birmingham 
is the centre of the iron trade. 

Scotland. — Ed'iriburgh, in the east, near the 
Firth of Forth ; Glasgow, in the west, on the Clyde; 

* The Capital of each country Is placed flrat. 
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Aberdeen^ on the east coast, at the mouth of the 

Dee. Dundee' y on the Firth of Tay. 

Edinbv/rgh is 'noted for the beauty of its situation, its 
University, Courts of law, and literary, scientific, and 
educational institutions. Glasgow is the greatest commercial 
city in Scotland. Aberdeen has .extensive commerce and 
monufiftctures. Dundee, a thriving seaport, is noted for the 
manufacture of sailcloth and other coarse linen fabrics. 

Ireland. — Dul/lin, in the east, on the Lif Tey ; 

Belfasf, on Belfast Lough ; Cork, in the south, on 

the Lee. 

J>Min U one of the finest cities in Europe. Belfast is 
the chief seat of the cotton and linen manuractures. Cork 
has one of the finest harbours in the world. 

Norway. — CkrisHanfia, in the south-east, at the 

head of Christian'ia Bay ; Ber^gen, on the west coast 

ChriBiiamAa has a University and a good trade, chiefly in 
timber and iron. Bergen, the port of Norway, largely ex- 
ports fish and timber. 

Sweden. — Btockfholm, on Lake Mselar; Golf ten- 

burg, on the Cattegat, at the mouth of the Gotha. 

Stockholm is partly built on islands, and hence is called 
the "Venice of the North." Qottenburg is the second 
commercial city, its chief export being iron. 

Denmark. — Copenhc^gen, on the east coast of 

Zealand; Eldnor^y northward, at the narrowest 

point of the Sound. 

Copenhagefn. is one of the most elegant cities in Europe. 
At Msinore, ship dues were formerly levied on all foreign 
vessels passing through the Sound. 

Countries in the Centre. 

Holland. — Am'sterdaniy on the Y ; Rofterdam^ 
on the Maas ; The Hague^ near the west coast 
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Amaterdamf one of tKe principal commercial cities in 
Europe, is buUt on piles of wood, and situated in the midst 
of a marsh. BoUerdamis the second seaport. The Ha^gue 
is the seat of Government, and the usual residence of the 
Court 

Belgium. — BrasfseUf on the Senne ; Ghent^ on 
the Scheldt;^ Ardfwerp^ farther down on the Scheldt. 

Brussels is noted for its lace and carpets. Ghent is built 
on 26 islands, and is 15 miles in circumference. Anttoerp is 
chiefly famous for its cathedral, whose spire is 403 feet high. 

German Empire. — Berlin^ on the Spree ; Ham'- 

hurg, on the Elbe ; Mu'nichj on the Is'ar ; » Dres^den, 

on the Elbe ; Leip'sic^ north-west of Dres'den. 

Berlin is one of the finest cities in Europe, and is famous 
for its uniyersity. Hamburg is the largest and most 
commercial city in Germany. Munich is celebrated for its 
palace, which contains one of the finest sculpture and picture 
galleries in Europe. Dresden is famous for its royal library 
and numerous manufactures. Leipsic is famous for its 
book trade, the largest on the Continent. 

France. — Pafris, on the Seine; Li/'ons,'^ at the 

junction of the Ehone with the Saone ;* Marseilles,^ 

in the south, on the Mediterranean. 

Paris is the most fashionable city in Europe, and ranks 
next to London in population and extent. Lyons is the 
principal manufactunng city in lYance. JIfarseiiles is the 
principal seaport and the centre of commerce between France 
and the Levant. 

Switzerland. — Berne, on the Aar; Gene'va, in 

the south-west, on the Lake of GeneVa. 

Berne, a stron^y built town, contains many literary and 
scientific institutions. Oen^eva, the largest town in Switzer- 
land, is famous for its watchmaking and jewellery, and for its 
uniyersity founded by Calvin. 



* French name Oand. > Pr. Shelt. * Pr. dt-er. 

* French name Lyon*. ' Pr. Sont. < Pr. Mar-aS^z. 
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Austria-Hungary. — Vien'ncL, on the Dan'ube; 

Bu'da-Pesthy on the Danube. 

Vienna is one of the ga^st capitals in Europe, and has 
important manufactnres of silk, gold and silver lace, cutlery, 
ana glass. Buda-Pesth is the capital of Hungary. 

Coxintiies in the South. 

Portugal. — Lis^bon, on the Tagus; Opor^to, on 

the Douro. 

Lishon has extensive foreign commerce. Oporto is noted 
for its trade in port wine. 

Spain. — Madrid\ on the Man-zan-a'res ; Bar-ce- 

lo'na, on the Mediterranean. 

Madrid is the most elevated capital in Europe, heing up- 
wards of 2000 feet ahove the level of the sea. Barcelona 
has important manufEU^tures, chiefly of silk. 

Italy. — Rome, on the Tiber; Flor^ence, on the 

Amo ; Nafples, on the Bay of Naples. 

Borne stands unrivalled for its churches, and other fine 
buildings. Florence is noted for its galleries of paintings, 
sculpture, etc., which are not surpassed by any in the 
world. Naples is the most populous city in Italy. 

Turkey. — Con-stan-tin'O^ple, on the Strait of 

Constantinople ; Ad-ri-an-o^ple, near the Mar-it'za. 

Oofutantinople; thoxLgh. a beautiful city at a distance, is 
within dirty and filthy in an extreme degree. Adrianople^ 
situated in a district celebrated for its roses, was taken 
possession of by the Russians in 1878. 

Roumania. — Bucharest,^ on the Dimbowitza. 

Se|ivia. — Belgrade^ on the Danube. 

■ Montenegro. — Cetigne,^ in the north-west. 
Cetigw is but a village, and the mass of the population 
are semi-barfoarians. 

» Pr. BuT-kd^eat, « Chet-ta^yd, 
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Greeob. — Aih'ens, on the Gulf of Egi'na; Car^- 

inthy on the Isthmus of Corinth. 

Athena is fiunons for its remains of ancient grandeur. Cor- 
inth was also a city of importance in ancient times, but ia 
now a mere village. 

Country in the East. 

Russia. — St Peftersburg, on the I^eva ; Moa'cow, 

in the centre ; Wdr^saw, on the Vistula ; Archan'gdy 

on the White Sea ; Odessa, on the Black Sea. 

St. Petersburg was built by Peter the Great, from whom it 
receives its name. Moscow was the former capital. Warsaw 
was the capital of Poland. Archangel exports large quanti- 
ties of flax. Odessa exports wheat. 



ENGLAND AND WALES. 

Part Fiest.— PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

• 

Situation. — ^England forms the southern part of 

Great Britain. 

Extent. — ^The greatest length is 430 miles ; the 

greatest breadth, 360 miles. 

The greatest length is from Lizard Point in Cornwall to 
Berwick-upon-Tweed. The greatest hreadth is from the 
Land's Ena in Cornwall to Lowestoft Ness in SulfoJQt 

^AME. — England means the land of the Angles. 

The Angles were a tribe of Saxons who came from the 
Continent of Europe, subdued the inhabitants, and after- 
wards settling in Britain, called the country by their own 
name. 

Boundaries. — Norths Scotland; ead^ the Ger- 
man Ocean ; sotdh^ the English Channel ; west, St 
George's Channel and the Irish Sea. 
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General Aspect. — ^The country is extremely va- 
ried in appearance. In the north and west it is 
mountainous. In the centre it is hilly. In the east 
and south it is generally level. 

Coast. — ^The coast line measures at least 2,000 
miles. 

Division into Counties. 

England is divided into forty counties, and Wales 
into twelve. 

The counties in England are : — 



Jn the North. 
Nobthttm'beblakd. 
Dub'hah. 
Yokk'shire. 
Cuic'bbbland. 
West'mobelakd. 
Lan'oashibe. 

In the East. 
Lin'coln. 
Gah'bbidoe. 
Nob'folk. 
Suf'folk. 
Es'sbx. 



In the South. 
Kent. 
Site'bey. 
Sus'sEX. 
Bebk'shibb. 
Hamf'shibe. 
Wilt'shibe. 
Dob'setshibe. 
Dev'onshibe. 
CobnVall. 

In the West. 
Som'ebset. 
GiiOiT'cEfirrEB. 
Mon'mouth. 
Heb'efobd. 
Shbop'shibe. 
Chesh'ibe. 



North Midland. 

STAyFOBD. 

Deb'byshibb. 

Not'tinoham. 

Lei'oesteb. 

WabVick. 

Wob'cesteb. 

South Midland. 

Ox'fobd. 

Buck'ingham. 

Mid'dlesex. 

Hebt'fobd. 

Bed'fobd. 

Hitnt'inodon. 

Nobthamf'ton. 

Rur'LAin). 



The counties in Wales are : — 

In the North. In the South. 

Flint. An'glesea. Cab'digan. Glahob'oak. 

Dest'bioh. Meb'ioneth. Pem'bboke. Bbeck'nock. 
Caeenab'von. Montoom'eby. Caermab'then. Rad'nob. 

The Divisions of England are called Counties^ 'because they 
used to be covemed by nobles who were called CowrUs. They 
are also called Shires, which means dvoisUms. 
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Natural Divisions of the Land. 

. Islands. — Hdy Island, on the coast of North- 
umberland ; Sh&p'pey, in the north of Kent ; Me 
of WigJU, south of Hampshire; Channel Idands, 
near the coast of France ; ScUly Idea, sonti-west 
from Cornwall; An'gle-eea, in the north-west of 
Wales ; Isle of Man, in the Irish Sea. 

The Isle of Wight is celebrated for the mildness of its 
climate and the fertility of its soil, on account of which it is 
often called the " Garden of En^and" 

The Ohcmnd Islands include 3<57<sey, Quern! wy, Swrk^ and 
AVdemey. Aldemey is noted for a fine breed of cows, cele- 
brated for the richness of their milk. 

The Isle of Man is nearly equi-distant between England 
and Ireland, and commands views of all the three kingdoms. 

CAPES.-^On the east coast, Flamfhorough Head 
and Spurn Head, in Yorkshire ; Naze, in Essex * 
North Foreland and South Forehand, in Kent. 

On the south coast, BeacNy Head, in Sussex ; St 
AVharHs Head and Porifland Point, in Dorsetshire • 
Start Point, in Devonshire ; Lizard Point and the 
Lands JEnd,.iD. ComwalL 

On the west coast, St, Davids Head, in Pem- 
broke ; Great Orme^s Head, in Denbighshire. 

On Islands. The Needles, on the west of the Isle 
of Wight ; HoVy-head, on an island ojff Anglesea. 

Bea^ihy Head is the highest headland on the south coast 
Lizard Point is the most southerly point of England, and 
Land's Rnd is the most westerly. 

The Needles are so called from their conical and pointed 
shape. 

Mountains. — ^There are three principal mountain 
ranges in England, — the Northern Bxmge, the Camf^ 
hrian Range, and the Devo'nian Range. 
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The principal elevations of the Northern Range 
are the Cheviots, between Northumberland and Scot- 
land ; Whem'ddey In'gle-hor-cugh, and Pen'-y-gant, 
in Yorkshire ; Sca-FdV,^ Hd-vd^lyn, and Skidf-daWy 
in Cumberland ; the Peak, in Derby. 

The Cambrian Range includes all the mountains 
in Wales, the chief of which are Snov/dxm, in Caer- 
narvon ; Arranig', A'/ran Fow'dy? and Ca'derVdne, 
in Merioneth; Plynrlirnf-mon, in Montgomery; Vann, 
or the Beacon, in Brecknock. 

The principal elevations of the Devonian Range 
are the Men' dip Hills and Dun'kery Beacon in 
Somerset ; Caw'sand Beacon in Devonshire ; and 
Brown WUly in Cornwall. 

The mountains in England are not noted for great eleva- 
tion. The highest is Snotvdon, whose summit rises 8,590 
feet above the level of the sea. 

The Cheviots are covered with excellent pasture, and a fine 
breed of sheep, called Cheviots, reared on these hills, are 
much esteemea. 

The Peak is celebrated for its natural caverns, which con- 
tain many interesting curiosities. 

Natnral Divisions of the Water. 

Bats. — On the east coast, Roh'in Hood^s Bay^ 
and Brid'ling4on Bay, east of Yorkshire ; Hum'her 
Mouth, between Yorkshire and Lincoln ; The Wash^ 
between Lincoln and Norfolk. 

On the south coast, SoiUhamp'ton Water, south 
of Eajnpshire; We}/mouth Bay, south of Dorset; 
Plym'outh Sound, in the south-west of Devonshire ; 
Fal'mouth Harbour in the east, and Mounts Bay 
in the south of Cornwall 

1 Pronomiced Shato-fiUF. * Pr. Ar'nm-wruf&il. 
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On the west coast, the Bristol Channel, between 
Somerset and Glamorgan ; Swan'sea Bay, south of 
Glamorgan ; Gaer-mar^thea, Bay, south of Caermar- 
then ; Mil ford Haven, and 8t Bridge Bay, in the 
west of Pembrokeshire ; Gar^digan Bay, in the west 
of Cardigan ; More'cambe^ Bay, in the north-west of 
Lancashire. 

Bristol Charnnd is remarkable for its high tides, and the 
rapidity with which they rise. 

MUjord Haven is one of the safest and most capacious 
harbours in the kingdom. It is sufficiently large to allow 
the whole British navy to ride in safety. 

Straits. — ^The Strait of Do'ver, between England 
and France; Spiifhead, and the Solent, between 
Hampshire and tiie Isle of Wight ; the Mefnai Strait, 
between Caernarvon and Anglesea. 

The Strait of Dover is only 21 miles across. 

SpUhead is capable of sheltering neaiiy a thousand ships 
of large size. 

The JIfenai Strait is crossed by a magnificent suspension 
bridge 100 feet aboye the sea, and an iron tubular bridge, 
through which the Chester and Holyhead railway runs. 

EiYERS flowing east into Uie German Ocean. — 
The Tyne, in Northumberland ; the Wear, in Dur- 
ham; the Quae, in Yorkshire; the Trent, in the 
counties of Stafford, Derby, Nottingham, and Lin- 
coln; the Nen, in Northamptonshire; the Great 
Quae, in the counties of Northampton, Buckingham, 
Bedford, Huntingdon, Cambridge, and Norfolk; 
the Thames from Gloucester separates Oxford and 
Buckingham from Berkshire, Middlesex from Surrey, 
and Essex from Kent. 

The Tharnes has a course of 215 miles, and is by far the 
most important river on the faxie of the globe. 

1 Pronounced Mor'-can. 
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BiVEBS flowing west into the Irish Sea. — The Lune, 
in Lancashire ; tiie Mev^aey^ between Lancashire and 
Cheshire ; the Dee separates Cheshire from Wales. 

Flowing into the Bristol Channel. — The Sej/erriy 
in Montgomery, Shropshire, Worcester, and Glou- 
cester; tibe Wi/e flows through Radnor and Here- 
ford, and separates Monmouth from Gloucester. 

Of the rivers flowing into the Irish Sea the Mersey is by 
far the most important. Among other tributaries, it receiyes 
the IrweUj which, from the number of mills and factories on 
its banks, is not inaptly said to be **the hardest worked 
river in the world." 

The longest river in England is the Severn^ which has a 
circuitous course of 240 nmes. 

EivERS flowing south into the English Channel — 
The Itch' en, and the Test, in Hampshire ; the Avfon^ 
in Wiltshire and Hampshire ; the Stour, in Dorset ; 
the Exe, in Devonshire. 

Lakes. — TTw'efenwere, between Westmoreland and 

Lancashire ; D&r^went Water, in Cumberland ; TTll^' 

water, between Cumberland and Westmoreland; 

Ba'la Pool, in Merioneth. 

The lakes of England are unimportant as regards size, but 
are much celebrated on account of the beauty of their scenery. 

Climate, Soil, and Natural ProductionB. 

Climate. — The climate of England is generally 
mild, temperate, and healthy. 

Soil. — ^The soil, in general, lb fertile, and much of 
it is in a state of high cultivation. 

Vegetation. — The vegetation of England is 
similar to that of corresponding latitudes on the 
Continent of Europe, 
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Animals. — "Wild animals are comparatively rare. 
Domestic animals, includiiig the horse, oxen, sheep, 
and hogs, are superior to those of any other country. 

MiN&RALS. — ^The chief are coal, iron, copper, lead, 
zinc, till, and salt. 



Part Second.— POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Counties in the North, with their chief 

Towns. 

Northumberland. — Newcasftle* on the Tyne ; 

AMwick, on the Aln ; M(y/peth, on the Wansbeck ; 

Be/mck, at the moutii of the Tweed. 

Newcastle has long been noted for the shipment of coals, 
and has extensive manufactures. Alnvnck has a fine castle, 
the residence of the Duke of Northumberland. Morpeth has 
a large cattle fair. Berwick was long a free town, indepen- 
dent of both England and Scotland. 

Durham. — Dw/ham, on the Wear ; Sunfderlandj 

at the mouth of the Wear ; StocJ(fton, on the Tees ; 

Dar'UngtoUf west from Stockton. 

Durham has a venerable cathedraL Stunderlamd is noted 
for shipbuilding, and the shipment of coals. Stockton and 
Darlmgton were the first places in the world connected by a 
railway with passenger traffic. 

York. — York, on the Ouse ; Leeds, on the Aire ; 

Sheffield, on the Don; Hvll, on the Humber; 

Hal' if ax and Wakefield, on the Calder; iSca/- 

horcfugh and Whifhy, on the coast. 

York is the see of an archbishop. Leeds is the great 
centre of the cloth manufacture. Sheffield is noted for 

* The County Town, or town in which the asskes are held, is alwayy 
placed firtl 
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catlery and plated goods. HuU is the fourth seaport in the 
kingdom. jSalifax and Wakefield are engaged in the woollen 
manufacture. Scarborough is a fashionable watering-place. 
Whiiby, an important seaport, is noted for the jet found in 
its neighbourhood. 

Cumberland. — Car'HsUy on the Eden; White- 

ha'ven on the coast ; Penfrithj in the east \ Kes^wick, 

on Keswick Lake. 

Carlisle, a very ancient city, has manufactures of cotton, 
woollen, and hardware. JFhitehaven has an extensive coal 
trade. PewrUh manufactures linen, cotton, and woollen goods. 
Keswick, much frequented by tourists, is noted for its black 
lead pencils. 

Westmoreland. — A]p^plebyy on the Eden; Ken'- 

dot, on the Ken. 

Appleby is the smallest county town in England. Ken' 
daZ is one of the oldest manufacturing towns in the country. 

Lancashire. — Lan^caster, on the Lune ; Pres'toriy 

on the Kibble ; Man' Chester ^ on the Lrwell ; lAxfer- 

pool, at the mouth of the Mersey. 

La/iuMSter has a fine old castle, now used as a county 
jail. Maruihester is the centre of the cotton manufactures, 
and probably the greatest manufacturing city in the world. 
Liverpool is the second seaport in the kingdom, and carries 
on extensive trade with America, and aunost every other 
country in the world. 

Counties in the Eaat. 

Lincoln. — JMcoln^ GhranHham, and Bontton, on 
the Witham; Stam'ford, on the Welland; Cfrecd 
OriTn^hy, on the Humber. 

LiMoln has a magnificent cathedral, in which is a very 
large bell, called "Tom of Lincoln.*' At CfrarUhcm Sir 

Isaac Newton went to school. Boston is noted for its fine 



1 Pronoimced XrtnA^titt. 
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parisli church, whose spire is a coDSpicaous landmark, seen 
at a gi'eat distance. Stamfard exports grain. Qr^aA Ctrimsby 
has a fine harbour, and excellent docks. 

Cambridge. — Ca'mfbridge, on the Cam ; E7y, on 

the Ouse ; Wi^beaeh, in the fens. 

Cambridge is famous for its university. Ely is a bishop's 
see, with a splendid cathedral 

Norfolk. — Nor^vjich} on the "Wensum; Fa/- 

mouth, at the mouth of the Yare ; I/yrnif or King's 

Lynn, at the mouth of the Great Ouse. 

NoTTvich is noted for manu&etures, especially of crai)e8, 
and silk and woollen goods. YarmotUh is a flourishing 
seaport, and has the most important herring fishery in 
England. 

Suffolk. — Ipsfmich, on the Orwell; Bury St 

Edmunds, on l^e Lark. 

Ipaunch is an ancient town, with soap and iron manufac- 
tures. Bury St. Edrmmd^s has a large com and cattle market. 

Essex. — ChdmslfoTdy on the Chelmer ; CoV cheater, 

on the Colne ; Ha?wich,^ at the mouth of the Stpur. 

Colchester is famous for its oysters. Harwich has the 
finest harbour on the east coast. 

Counties in the South. 

Kent. — Maidf stone, on the Medway ; CanHerhury, 
on the Stour ; Depifford,^ Green' wich,^ WooVwich^ 
Qrave^&nd, on the south hank of the Thames; 
Chafham,^ near the mouth of the Medway ; Rams'- 
gate and Mar^gate, on the Isle of Thanet ; Ddver 
and Folk! stone, on the east coast; Timf bridge, 
inland. 

1 Pronomiced Nm^-itsh. « Pr. Bor'-itoA. « Pr. Def-ford. 

4 Ft. Oreen'^tsh. • Pr. WooJ^MsK • Pr. ChaC-avi. 
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Maidstone in the centre of the hop trade. Caiiterhury is 
the ecclesiaHtical capital Oreenwich is famous for its royal 
obseirato) y and hoHpital for infirm seamen. Woolwich is 
celebrated for itH royal arsenal. ChatJiam has a royal dock- 
yard and naval iirsenal. Dover is the nearest port to France. 
Turibridye is a f inutus watering-place. 

SuRRBY. — ihilLVfordy on the Wey ; Croydon^ in 

the east ; liith'mcmd and Kings^ton, both on the 

Thames. 

Ghiild/ord, a very ancient town, carries on trade in com, 
malt, and coals. Richmond is famous for its beautiful park 
and hill. 

Sussex. — Leu/es, on the Ouse; Ha'stings and 

Brtghftorij on the coast ; Chi'cheater^ in the south. 

Lewea has a fine old Norman castle. Hastings and 
Brighton are favourite watering-places. Chichsster has 
a handsome cathedral. 

Berkshire, or Berks. — Read'ing at the junction 

of the Rennet with the Thames ; Wind'sorj^ on the 

Thames. 

Windsor is noted for its castle, the principal of the royal 
residences. 

Hampshire, or Hants. — Win'chester^ on the 

Itchen; Ports'mouth^ on the coast; Southamfptorij 

at the head of Southampton water. In the Isle 

of Wight — Nev/port and Comes, 

Winchester was long the capital of England. PortsnunUh, 
the grand naval arsenal of the kingdom, is noted for its for- 
tress, deemed impregnable. Southamjdon is a mail-packet 
station for the Mediterranean and the West Indies. 

Wiltshire. — SaVishury^^ on the Avon ; Devi'zes, 

in the centre; Bradford and Trou/bridge, in the west. 

Salisbury is noted for its cathedral, whose spire is 404 feet 
high. Devizes has silk mills, and trade in malt. Bradford 
and Trowbridge are engaged in the woollen manufactures. 

1 Pronounced Win'-tur. * Pr. SauW-lfer^. 

B 2 
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Dorsetshire. — Dor^ Chester^ on the Froxne ; Poole, 

in the east ; Wei/mouth, on the coast. 

Dorchester is an ancient city, with the remains of a 
Roman amphitheatre and fort in its neighbourhood. Poole, 
a large seaport, is famous for its oysters. 

Devonshire. — Eof-e-ter, on the Exe ; Plym'outh} 

and Det/onport, on Plymouth Sound; Torquay,' on 

the coadt of the English ChanneL 

Exeter is a bishop's see, with a fine old cathedral Ply- 
mxnUh and Devonport are principal stations of the royal 
navy. Torquay, owing to the nuldness of the climate, is 
much resorted to by invalids. 

Cornwall. — Bod'min, on the Camel; Launce^- 

ton^ in the north-east; FaV mouth and Tru'ro, on 

Falmouth Harbour; EecTruthj south-west from 

Truro ; Penzance^, on Mount's Bay. 

Falmouth, with a fine harbour, is the packet station for 
the Mediterranean. Truro has large carpet works. Eedndh 
is the active seat of the copper and iron mines. Penzance, 
tbe most westerly town in England, has long been fieanouA 
for its pilchard fishery. 

Counties in the West. 

Somerset. — Baih, on the Lower Avon; Wells, 
south-west from Bath; Taun'toriy on the Tone; 
Bridgewafter, on the Parret. 

Bath is a handsome city, frequented for it» medicinal 
waters. WelU has a fine cathedral. Bridge/water is noted 
for its high tides. 

Gloucester. — Gloucester,^ on the Severn ; J5r?y- 
tol, on the Lower Avon; Cfkdfenham,^ in the 
north. 
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Glotuxster, with a fine cathedral, has manufactures of 
cutlery and soap. Bristol is the third seaport in the king- 
dom. Cheltenham is much frequented for its medicinal 
springs. 

Monmouth. — Mon^moiUh,^ on the Wye; Chep'- 

gtoWy at the mouth of the Wye ; Nev/port^ near the 

mouth of the XJsk. 

MoTvnunUh has extensive manufactures of tin-plate, bar- 
iron, and paper. Chepstow is surroimded hy some of the 
finest scenery in England. Newport exports coal, iron, and 
tin, the produce of South Wales. 

Hereford. — He/e-ford and Ross, both on the 

Wye ; Leominster,^ in the north, on the Lugg. 

Hereford and Leominster trade lately in hops and cider. 
Ross is the native place of John Kyrle, Pope'is ''Man of 
Ross." 

Shropshire. — Shrewi^bury^ and Bridge'northf 

both on the Severn ; Wellington, in the east ; Lud^- 

low, in the south. 

Shrewsbury is noted for the manufacture of flannels. 
WellvngUm has coal and iron works, and is noted for nails. 
Ludiow has the remains of a fine old castle erected in 1180. 

Cheshire. — GkeilteT, on the Dee ; Stock! port, on 

the Mersey ; Macfdes-field, south of Stockport ; 

Birk'enrhead, opposite to Liverpool, on the Mersey. 

Cheater is one of the oldest cities in England. Stockport 
has extensive manufactures of cotton, silk, machinery, hrass, 
and iron. Macclesfield is a chief seat of the silk manufacture. 
Birkenhead, a new town, has extensive docks and increasing 
trade. 

North Midland Counties. 

Stafford. — Stafford on the Sow; Stoke-upon- 
Trenty Bure^lem, Neioccu^tle-under-Li/ney towards the 

1 Pronoonced Mon'-mwth. > Pr. Lim'-tter. S pr. Shr<Hu^-lter-t. 
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north; WoLverhamp'tony in the south; lAchf field 

and Bur^ton in the east. 

Stafford has extensive manufactures of boots and shoea. 
Stoke-upon- Trent, JBurslem, NewcasUe-under-Lyne, and sere- 
ral other towns, are situated in a district called " the Pot- 
teries/' and are all engaged in the manufacture of china and 
earthenware. WolverJiampton, and the towns in the south, 
are important for iron and hardware manufactures. Burton 
is noted for its ale. 

Derby. — Der^hy^ BeVper, and Maiflochy all on 

the Derwent ; Buxfton^ on the Wye. 

DerJyy has manufactures of silk and porcelain. Bdper 
has large cotton works and potteries. Matlock and Buxton 
are famous for their mineral waters. 

Nottingham. — Nolftingham, on the Trent ; iVew - 

arhy on the borders of Lincoln ; Mans^fisldy in the 

west. 

Notimgham, and Momsfield are l>oth fSsonous for hosiery, 
cotton goods, and lace. Newark has a great com market. 

Leicester. — Leicester,^ on the Soar; LoiigN- 

borough and Md'ton-Maafhrayy in the north. 

Leicester and Loughborough are noted for hosieiy. MettoU' 
Mowbray has the largest cattle market in England. 

Warwick. — Wai^vjick^ on the Avon; Bir^ming- 

haiTiy in the west, on the borders of Staffordshire ; 

Cof/erdry, north of Warwick ; Learn' ington, east of 

Warwick ; Eug'by, in the east 

Warwick is noted for its castle. Birmingham has hard- 
ware manufactures, the first in the world. Coventry is noted 
for jewellery, watches, and ribbons. Leamington is fre- 
quented for mineral springs. Rugby is a great central 
railway station, and is noted for its public school 

Worcester. — Wov^cestery^ on the Severn; Kid- 

1 Pronounced Dar'-hy, 9 Pr. La^4er. 

« Pr. War'-riek, 4 Pr Wootf-tor, 
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dermia'sler and DudH^ey, in the north; Dr<nt'wic\ 

on the Salwarp. 

TForceittfr is noted for hsporcelaliL KiddermiiuUriDaim- 
fiictores the finest carpets in England. DwHey is fSunons for 
hardware. DrofUwiek prepares salt from brine springs known 
totheBomans. 

South Midland Counties. 

Oxford. — Mford, on the Thames ; Wifney^ west 

of Oxford ; Woodfetocky north-east of Witney. 

Oxford is fiunous for its muTersity. Witney is noted for 
blankets, and Woodstock for gloTes. 

Buckingham. — AyletHmryj near the centre ; Bud^- 

inghamj on the Great Oase ; ^/on, in the south, on 

the Thames. 

Ayleslmry is a great mart for poultry. Bpckingham 
mannfactores paper and hobbin-laoe. Eton is fisunotis fur 
its public schooL 

Middlesex. — Lov^don, on the Thames; Brenifford 

and Staines, west, on the Thames ; Ux bridge, on 

the Colne. 

ZoTidon is the largest, wealthiest, and most populous city 
in the world. Breadford is the nominal capital of uie county, 
and here the Members of Parliament are elected. 

Hertford. — Herlfford^ and Ware, hoth on the 
Lea ; 8L Afghan's, south-west of Hertford. 

Hertford has important trade in malt and com. Wart 
has been immortalised by Cowper as the scene of the adven- 
tures of John Gilpin. 

Bedford. — Bed' ford, on the Great Ouse ; Lt^ton, 

and Dun'staUe, both in the south. 

Bedford is particularly noted for the number of its chari- 
table ustitutions. In Bedford Jail Bnnyan wrote '' The 

1 Pronoonced ffar'-ybrd. 
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Pilgrim's Progress." LiUm and DimstaUe are both noted 
for straw plait and straw bonnets. 

Huntingdon. — Hunifingdmy St. NeotSy and St 

Ivesy all on the Great Ouse ; StU'ton, in the north. 

Himtmgdon was the birthplace of Oliver Cromwell, SL 
Neota is noted for paper manufactures, St, Ives for its cattle 
market, and Stilton £)r its cheese. 

NoBTHAMPTON. — Northamp^ton, on the Nen ; 

Wd'Hng-horough and Pefter-boroughy farther down 

on the [N'en. 

Northampton and Welli/ngborough are both largely engaged 
in the shoe trade. Peterhorov/gh has a fine cathedral. 

EuTLAND. — OoLkfhamy towards the west ; Up' ping- 

ham, in the south. 

OaJeham, with the exception of Appleby, is the smallest 
cotmtr town in England. Uppingliam has an ancient Gothic 
churcn. 

Counties in North- Wales. 

Flint. — Mdld^ on the Allen; HoVy-weUy near 
the Dee ; Flinty on the estuary of the Dee. 

In the neighbourhood of all these towns are coal, iron, and 
lead mines. Holywell is named from a famous well in its 
neighbourhood, formerly held in great repute for its mira- 
culous cures. 

Denbigh. — DenHngli} near the Clwyd ;2 Wrex^ 
ham, in the east. 

Denbigh has a noble castle and some curious old buildings. 
Wrexham is one of the most populous towns in Wales, and 
has extensive manufactures of flannels. 

Caernarvon. — Caer-nar^von and Ban'goTy on the 

Menai Strait. 

OckerMvrwm has a castle, in which the first Prince of 

1 Pronomiced 2?«»'-6e< * Ft* Ctoo'-id. 
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Wales was bom. Near Banger is the famous tabular bridge 
across the Menai Strait. 

Anglesea. — Beauma'ris,^ on the Menai Strait ; 

HoVy-heady on an island of the same name. 

Beaumaris is a favoarite watering-place. Holyhead is the 
chief station for commnnication witn Ireland. 

Mertoneth. — Dolgeffly^ on the Wnion, trib. of tlie 

Maw; Ba^la, on Bala Pool; Har^lech, on the coast. 

Dolgelly and Bala are both engaged in the manufacture 
of stockings and glores. Harlech haa a fine old castle. 

Montgomery. — MorUgom/ery, near the Severn ; 

Welshfpooly Nev/ton^ and Llan-id/loes^ on the Severn. 

Montgomery has the ruins of a castle built in the time of 
William the Conqueror. The other towns are noted for flannels. 

Counties in South Wales. 

Cardigan. — Car^digan and Lmn'peter, on the 

Teify; Aberysfrnth, at the mouth of lie Ystwith. 

Cardigan has a fine harbour and a great coasting trade. 
Aberystwith has coal and iron mines. 

Pembroke. — PemHroke, on the south, and MiV- 

fordy on the north of Milford Haven ; Tenfby, east 

of Pembroke ; St David^s, on the west coast. 

Penibroke has a fine natural harbour. Tenby is a favourite 
watering-place. St. Barnes is a bishop's see, with a cathedral. 

Caermarthen. — Caermar^theTiy on the Towy ; 

LLaneVly and Kidwd'ly, both on the coast. 

CaerTnarthen is a fine seaport. Llanelly has extensive 
copper and iron mines. Kidwdly has the remains of a priory. 

Glamorgan. — Car^diffand Llandaf\ on the Taaf ; 
Me'/thyr^ Tyd'vil, in the north ; Swan^sea, on Swan- 
sea Bay ; Neath, on a river of the same name. 

*f Pronounced Bo-ma! -rit. « Pr. Mw^-lhir riMf-«tl 
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Cardiff Sb a fiourishiog seaport. JJandaffhaa a fine cathe- 
dral, but is itself a mere village. Merthyr TydviZ is the 
largest town in Wales, and is famous for lead mines. 

;teBOKNOCK. — Brec'on^ on the Usk; Builth and 
Hay^ on the Wye. 

Brecon is a picturesqne town. BiMlth has mineral springs. 

Radnor. — Pres'teign, on the Lugg ; New Mad'nor^ 
in the east ; KnigMon^ on the Teme. 

Industrial Pursmta, Government, etc. 

Agriculture. — ^Agriculture is in a very flourish- 
ing condition. 

The chief objects of culture are those plants which ftimish 
food for man or anhnals, such as wheat, barley, oats, the 
potato, turnip, etc. 

Fisheries. — ^The most important of the home 
fislieries are the herring, cod, and pilchard. In 
distant seas, the whale. 

Manufactures. — The manufSeuitures are more 
valuable than those of any other country. 

The most important are cotton, woollen, silk, iron, leather^ 
^jid. earihemoare, 

Mining. — The mines are very productive, and are 
^ valuable source of national wealth and prosperity. 
CJoMMBROE. — ^The commerce of England is the 
xrtoeft active that exists. 

IMPORTS. — ^Chiefly food for the inhabitants, and raw 
^-teri«l for the manufactures. 

;g:xpOBTS. — All kinds of manufactured goods, apparel^ 
^i^jxtocry, coal, copper, brass, and iron. 

Government. — A limited monarchy. 

-poTTJLATiov. — The population is over twenty-two 
^ 0, half millions. 
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SCOTLAND. 

J>ART FiBST.— PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Situation. — Scotland forms the northern part of 
Great Britain. 

Extent. — ^The greatest length is 288 miles ; the 

greatest hreadth 175 miles. 

The greatest length is from Dunnet Head in Caithness to 
the Mufl of Galloway in Wifftown, The greatest breadth is 
from the Point of Ardnamnrcnan in Argyle to Buchan Ness in 
Aberdeen. The breadth is by no means re^ar ; the distance 
between the Firths of Forth and Clyde bemg only 85 miles. 

Name. — Scotland means the land of the Scots. 

The Scots were a tribe who came from the north of 
Ireland abont thirteen hundred years ago. By degrees they 
OTercame the inhabitants, until they obtained sole possession 
of the country, which ever since has borne their name. 

Boundaries. — North and west, the Atlantic 
Ocean ; south, the Irish Sea and England j east, the 
North Sea or German Ocean. 

General Aspect. — The northern parts are moun- 
tainous and rugged; the southern parts are more level, 
but still considerably diversified by hill and dale. 

Scotland is naturally divided into two parts, designated 
the HighUmda and the Lowtarids, The SigMcmds com])re* 
hend the north-west, west, and central portions, and the 
Lowlamds, generally, the east coast and the country south of 
the rivers Forth and Clyde. In the Highlands the scenery 
is wild and rugged, and cultivation is comparatively rare. In 
the Lowlands much greater variety is found, extensive dis- 
tricts of. rich beauty often presentmg a striking contrast to 
bleak and lofty mountains which surround them. 

Coast. — ^The coast line, not including the islands, 
measures 2,500 miles. 

Owing to the numerous inlets which run far up into the 
land, no part is farther distant from the sea than 40 miles. 

C 
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Division into Counties. 

Scotland is divided into thirty-three counties :—^ 
In the North, In the Centre, In the SoitiK 



Ork'ney and . 

Shet'land. 

Oaith'ness. 

Suth'erland. 

Crom'abtt. 

Ross. 

Inverness'. 

Nairn. 

Mor'ay or El'gin. 

Banff. 

Aberdeen'. 



Kinoar'dine. 

For'far. 

Perth. 

Fife. 

Kinross'. 

Clackman'nan. Ayr. 

Stir'lino. Fbe'bles. 

Dumbar'ton. 

Aroyle'. 

Bute. 



Ed'inbttrgh. 

Had'dinoton. 

Linlith'oow. 

Lanark. 

Ren'frew. 



Sel'kirk. 

Ber'wick. 

Rox'burgh. 

Dumfries'. 

Kirk-gud'brioht. 

Wig'toww. 



Natural Divisions of the Land. 

Islands. — The islands may be arranged under 
four heads : namely, — ^the Orkney Idande, north-east 
of Caithness ; the Shet'land iBlavds, north-east of the 
Orkneys ; the HeVrid-ea or Western Islands, along 
the west coast; and the Islands in the Firths of 
Forth and Clyde* 

The principal of the Orkney Ishinds are Mainland or 
PoTTio'na, Stron'sa, and Hoy, 

The principal of the Shetland Isles are MawHamd, Yell, 
and Unst 

The Hebrides are naturally arranged in two groups 
called the Outer Hebrides and the Inner Hebrides, Of the 
Outer Hebrides, the largest are Lefu/is, North Uist, Befibee^tUa, 
South Uistf and Bar'ra, Of the Inner Hebrides, the most 
important are Skye, in Inverness-shire ; MvU, Staffa, lo'na, 
Islay, and Ju'ra, in Argyle. Skye is the laigest, and is very 
mountainous. Staffa is remarkable for its extensive natural 
cavern, called Fingafs Cave. lona is noted as an ancient 
seat of learning, and a royal burial-place. * 
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The Islands in the Krth of Forth are hvch-colm', Inch' 
Ic&Uhf, BoMf and May. 

The Islands in the Firth of Clyde are Bvle, Arran, and the 
Cwm'braea. 

Capes. — On the north coast, Dun'canshay Head 
and Dun'net Heady on the north of Caithness ; Gape 
Wrath, north-west of Sutherland. 

On the west coast, Poird ofArd-mi'-mur^'Cliany north- 
west of Aigyle ; Mvll of Cantire'y south of Aigyle. 

On the souiii coast, Mull of GaVloway, south of 
W igtown ; Southern Ness, south- east of Kirkcudbright. 

On the east coast, St, AhVs Head^ north-east of 
Berwick-shire ; Fife Ness, east of Fife ; BucWan Ness, 
east of Aherdeen-shire; Kirmaird'^s Head, north-east 
of Aberdeen-shire ; Tar'het Ness, in Cromarty. 

Mountains. — The mountains in Scotland are 
naturally divided into three systems — ^the Northern, 
the Central, and the Southern, 

In the Northern system the principal elevations 
are Ben Aftow and Ben Wy'vis in Ross-shire. 

In the Central system are the Oramfpians, extend- 
ing from Aberdeen-shire to Argyle. The highest 
summits of which are Ben MacduH and Cairn' gorm^ 
on the borders of Aberdeen, Banff, and Inverness ; 
Ben Ne'vis, in the south of Inverness-shire ; Schie^ 
halVion, Ben Lav/ers, Ben More, Ben Vor^lich, and 
Ben Le'di, in Perthshire, and Ben Lo^mond in Stir- 
ling-shire. In this system are also the Och'Us, be- 
tween the Krth of Tay and Stirling, and the Campsie 
Fells, in Stirling. 

Ben means momUain or hUl, thus Ben Macdui means the 
"black hoar motmtain ; Ben Nevis, the mountain of death ; 
Ben Lomond, the bare mmmtain, etc. 

The highest mountain in Scotland is Ben Nevis, which 
rises to an elevation of 4,406 feet 
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In the ScfUtJiem system the highest elevations are 
the Lam'mermuir Hills, hetween Haddington and 
Berwick; the Penifland HUlSy hetween Edinhnigh 
and Peebles ; the Lau/thera and the Lead Hills j be- 
tween Lanark and DumMes. 



Natural Divisions of the Water. 

Firths, Bays, and other Inlets: — On the east 
coast, connected with the German Ocean. — Da/* 
noch Firthf between Sutherland and Koss ; Crom'- 
arty Firth, between Koss and Cromarty; Mor^ay 
Firth, between Eoss and the counties of liivemess, 
Nairn, and Moray; Firth ofTay separates Forfar 
and Perth from Fife ; Firth of Forth separates Fife 
from the three Lothians. 

Cromarty Firth forms one of the finest harbours in the 
world, but in consequence of the want of trade and popula- 
tion in its neighbourhood it is comparatively of little use. 

Moray Firth forms the entrance to the Caledonian CanaL 

On the south coast, connected with the Irish 
Sea. — ^The SoVway Firth separates Dumfries and 
Kirkcudbright from England; Wi^tovm Bay, be- 
tween Kirkcudbright and Wigtown; Luce Bay, south 
of Wigtown. 

The Solway is remarkable for the rapidity of its tides, 
at times advancing, it is said, as fast as a horse can gallop. 

On the west coast, connected with the Atlantic. — 
Loch Ry'an, north-west of Wigtown ; Firth of Clyde 
separates Ayr and Eenfrew from Bute, Argyle, and 
Dimibarton; Loch Fyne, Loch Efiye, and Loch 
Lin'nhe, all in Argyle ; Loch Broom, in Ross-shire. 

On the north, Perdland Firth, between Caithness 
and Orkney. 
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Channels and Straits. — ^The North Channel^ 
between Scotland and Ireland ; Sound of May^ be- 
tween Jura and Islay ; Sound of Ju'ra^ between 
Argyle and Jura ; Sound of Mull, between Argyle 
and the island of Mull ; Sound of Sleat, between 
Skye and the Mainland ; the Minch, between the 
Hebrides and the Mainland. 

Rivers flowing North. — ^The Find'hom and the 

Spey, from Inverness-shire, flow north-east into the 

Moray Firth. The Dev'eron, from Banffshire, flows 

north-east into the German Ocean. 

The Spey rises at an elevation of 1200 feet, and is consi- 
dered the most rapid river in Scotland. Unlike most rivers, 
the lower portion of its course is the most rapid. 

EivERS flowing East. — ^The Don and the Dee, in 

Aberdeenshire ; the North Esk and the South Esk, 

in Forfarshire ; the Tay, in Perthshire ; the Forth, 

between Stirlingshire and Perthshire ; the Tweed, 

from Peebles-shire, all fall into the German Ocean. 

The Tay is the largest river, and is said to discharge more 
water into the sea than any other river in Britain. It has 
as tributaries the Ttrnimelf the Isla, and the Earn, 

The Forth is remarkable for its numerous windings. Its 
tributaries are the Teith, the Allan, and the Devon. 

The tributaries of the Tweed are the GaVa, the Lead'er, 
the Et'trick, and the Tefviot 

Rivers flowing South. — The Esk, the An'nan, and 
the Nith, in Dumfries-shire, and the Dee, in Kirk- 
cudbright, flow into the Solway Firth. 

EiVERS flowing West. — ^The Ayr and the Ir^vine, 

in Ayr8hii*e, and the Clyde, from Lanarkshire, fall 

into the Firth of Clyde. 

The Clyde is distinguished as the most commercial river, 
and is celebrated for its falls, by which, near Lanai'k, it de- 
scends nearly 200 feet within a distance of about four miles. 
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Lakes. — Loch Shin, in Sutherland ; Loch Maree% 
in Ross-shire ; Loch Ness, in Inverness-shire ; Loch 
Ef^ichtj in Inverness-shire and Perthshire ; Loch 
Tay, Loch Earriy and Loch Ka'trinCy in Perthshire ; 
Loch Awe, in Argyleshire ; Loch Lo'tnond, between 
Stirlingshire and Dumbartonshire; Loch Levertj in 
Kinross-shire. 

The lake3 of Scotland are celebrated for their pictoresqae 
beatity. The largest is Loch Lomond, 24 miles long, and at 
Its broadest part 74 miles across. It is studded with about 
thirty islands, and is considered the most beautifol of all the 
Scottish lakes. 

Loch Katrine is the scene of Sir Walter Scott's ** Lady of 
the Lake." 

Climate, Soil, and Natural ProductionB. 

Climate. — ^The climate is colder and more humid 
than that of England. 

Soil. — ^The mountainous regions are barren, but 
along the east coast, and in the more level districts, 
the soil is rich and fertile. 

Vegetation. — ^The vegetation is similar to that of 
England, but in consequence of the more severe 
climate, neither the finer fruits nor the ordinary 
kinds of grain arrive at the same perfection as in the 
southern part of the island. 

Animals. — ^Wild animals are rare. Domestic ani- 
mals are abundant and highly prized. 

Minerals. — The most abundant minerals are coal, 

iron, lead, granite, sandstone, roofing slates, and 

other stones. 

CocU and iron are the most important, and are confined 
chiefly to the southern diviiion of the country and Fife. 
Lead is found in the tract of the Lowthers, granite in Aber- 
deen, and roofing slate in Argyle. 
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Pakt Second.— political GEOGRAPHY. 

GorintieB in the North, with their chief 

Towns. 

Orknby and Shetland. — KirJtfwall, in Pomona j 

Ler^wick, on the mainland of Shetland. 

Kirkwall has a large Gothic cathedral, still entire. Ler- 
uriek is the most northern seaport of Britain. 

Caithnbss. — Wickj on the east coast; Thur'so, 

in the north, at the mouth of the Thurso. 

Wick is famous for its herring fisherjr. Thurso has linen 
mannfactnres, a rope-walk, and distilleries. In the extreme 
north-east of Caithness is the site of John O'Ghroai's hovM, 
long the farthest inhabited spot of Great Britain. 

SnTHEBLAND. — DoT^TWch, on Domoch Firth. 

Dornoch^ though the county town, is a mere viUase 
Northward on the coast is Dunrobin Castle, the splenuiil 
residence of the Duke of Sutherland. 

Cbomabtt. — Cromfarty^ in the east, on a penin- 
sula between the Firths of Cromarty and Moray. 

Ross. — Ding'wally on Cromarty Firth; Tain^ on 

Domoch Firth ; Stom^o-way^ in the island of Lewis. 

Near Dingwall is StroUhpeffer, noted and much frequented 
for its mineral waters. Stamoway has an excellent har> 
bour, and is the chief town of the Hebrides. 

Inyebness. — Inverness^ y at the mouth of the Ness ; 

Fort'Oeorge, on the Moray Firth ; Portree\ in Skye. 

In/oemess is *' the capital of the Highlands. " Fort-Oeorge 
b capable of accommodating about SOOO soldiers, but as a 
fort IS now of very little use. Portree is a thriving town, well 
situated for trade and the fisheries. 

N'aibn. — Naim^ at the mouth of the Nairn. 

MoBAY or Elgin. — EVgin, on the Lossie ; Fa/reSy 
near the Findhom ; Foch'abers, on the Spey. 
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Elgin has the ruins of a noble cathedral Forrea haa a 
considerable salmon fishery. 

Banff. — Banff, at the mouth of the Deveron ; 

Portsoy^ and Ctdlerif on the coast. 

Banff has a shipping trade in fish, grain, and cattle. 
Portsoy is noted for its marble quarries. Cuilen is engaged 
in the fisheries. 

Aberdeen. — Aberdeen', at the month of the Dee ; 

Peterhead' and Frasferhurghy northward, on the coast. 

Aberdeen^ the fourth city in Scotland in point of popula- 
tion, is the seat of a unirersity, and has extensive manufac- 
tures. Peterhead is the chief whale-fishing station of the 
kingdom. Fraserlv/rgh is engaged in the herring fishery. 

Counties in the Centre. 

Kincardine or Mearns. — Stcmeha'ven and Ber^vie^ 
both on the coast ; LaurenceTdrT(f y inland. 

Stonehaven and Bervie are chiefly engaged in fishing. 
Laurencekirk is famous for tartan wood- work. 

Forfar or Angus. — F(r/far, near the centre of 

the county ; Dundee', on the Firth of Tay ; Arbroath' 

and Montros^, both on the coast ; Brechin, inland. 

Forfar has considerable trade in weaving. Dundee is a 
town of great commercial importance, and noted for the 
manufacture of linen and hempen goods. Arbroath and 
Montrose are flourishing seaports. 

Perth. — Perth, on the Tay ; Dunkeld', higher up 

on the Tay; Crieff, on the Earn; Kincar'dinCy on 

the Forth ; Dunblane', on the Allan. 

Perth is surrounded by beautiful scenery. Dunkeld was 
once the capital of Scotland. Kincardine has considerable 
trade in shipbuilding. Dunblane has mineral springs. 

Fife. — Cu'par, on the Eden ; St, Andrevfs, on the 
east coast; Dunferm'line, in the south-west; Burnt- 
island, Kirkal'dy, Dxjfsarty L^v&a, Lar^go, E'lie, 
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AnstrutNer^ and Craily all on the coast ; FalhUand^ 

inland ; Inverkeith'ing, on the Forth. 

St. A7idrew*8 has the oldest university in Scotland. Duri' 
f&mdine is noted for the manufacture of table linen. The 
towns on the coast are chiefly engaged in fishing. Falkland 
has the remains of a royal palace. 

Kinross. — Kinross^ ^ on Loch Leven. 

Clackmannan. — Clackman'nan^ near the Forth ; 
AVloa, on the Forth ; Dollar, in the north. 

CUickTrMnnam. is the capital of the smallest county in Scot- 
land. Near it are the remains of the castle of King Robert 
Bruce. Alloa has a considerable trade in the shipment of 
coals. Dollar is noted for an endowed academy of con- 
siderable repute. 

Stirling. — Stirling ^ on the Forth; Fal'kirk, to the 

south-east ; Bridge of Allan, on the Allan ; Grange^^ 

mouth, near the Forth ; Ban'nockbum, south-east of 

Stirling. 

Stirling is noted for its castle, a favourite residence of the 
Scottish kings. Falkirk has great cattle markets, called 
trysts. Bridge of Allan is the most frequented watering- 
place in Scotland. Orangemouth is a thriving seaport. 

Dumbarton. — Dumhar^ton, near the junction of 

the Leven with the Clyde; HeVenslurghy on the 

Firth of Clyde ; KirTdrdiVloch, in the east. 

Dumbarton is noted for its castle, formerly a place of great 
strength and importance. Helensburgh is a favourite resort 
for sea-bathing. Kirkintilloch is chiefly inhabited by weavers. 

Argylb. — Invera'ry, near the head of LochFyne ; 

Cam/p*heltowny on the south-east coast of Cantire; 

O'haUj on the north-west coast. 

Inverary and Cannpbeltown are extensively engaged in the 
herring fishery. Oban is an important trading station. 

Bute. — Rothe'say, on the east coast of Bute; 
Brod'ick and Larnlash\ on the east coast of Arran. 

Rothesay is noted for the mildness of its climate, and is 
much resorted to for sea-bathing. 

C 2 
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Counties in the South. 

Edinburgh or Mid-Lothian. — Ec^inlmrgh, near 
the Firth of Forth ; Leith, PoHoheVlo, and Mussel- 
burghy all on the coast ; Dalkeith', on the Esk. 

Edirt^rgh \a noted for its beautiful situation, its univer- 
sity, and other educational establishments. LeUh is the poit 
of Edinburgh. Portohello is a fashionable watering-place. 
Dalkeith has an extensive grain market. 

Haddington or East Lothian. — Had'dington, on 
the Tyne ; Dunbar^ and North Bei^vnck, on the coast, 

Haddington, supposed to be the birth-place of John Knojc 
Dunbar and North Berwick are engaged in the fisheries. 

Linlithgow or West Lothian. — Linlith^gow, in 
the west ; Bath'gate, south-west from Linlithgow. 

Linlithgow has the remains of a royal palace in which 
Mary Queen of Scots was bom. Bathgate has coal, iron, 
lime, and oil works. 

Lanark. — Lan'ark, on the Clyde; Glas^gow, farther 
down on the Clyde; -^iVcZne, east from Glasgow; Harris 
ilton, near the junction of the Avon with the Clyde. 

Glasgow is the largest and most commercial city In Scot- 
land. ^ Airdrie is surrounded by coal and iron mines. Near 
Hamilton^ Livingstone, the Afncan explorer, was bom, 1813. 

Renfrew. — Ren'Jrew, on the Clyde ; Pais'ley^ on 
the White Cart ; Oreen'ock and Port-Olas'gowy both 
on the Clyde ; John'stxmej on the Black Cart, 

Paisley is noted for shawls, silks, muslins, and thread. 
Cheenock, an important seaport, has extensive commerce, 
and is noted for the manufacture of machinery. 

Ayr. — A^r, on the Ayr ; Ir'vine, at the mouth of 
the Irvine ; Kilmar'nock, east from Irvine ; Gir^van^ 
at the mouth of the Girvan ; MayhoWy south of Ayr. 
Ayr is noted as the birthplace of Robert Bums. Kilmar^ 
nock has extensive manufactures of carpets and other woollen 
goods. Maybole has manufactures of boots and shoes. 
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Peebles or Tweeddalb. — Pee'hles, on the Tweed : 
Irmerlei'then, farther down on the same river. 

Innerleiihen has a mineral sprinff, rendered famous by Sii 
Walter Scott as " St. Ronan's Well." 

SEiiKiRK. — SeVMrh, in the east, on the Etiri<;k j 
Galashidif y on the Gala, partly in Roxburghshire. 

Selkirk and Galashiels have manufactures of woollen 
fiibrics familiarly known as Tweeds, 

Berwick. — Greenflaw, near the centre; Dunse, 
north-east of Greenlaw ; Gold/ stream, on the Tweed ; 

EarVstan, on the Leader. 

Ihmse is the most important town in the county. Uarl- 
stan is noted for ginghams. 

Roxburgh. — Jed'burgk, on the Jed ; Hav/ick, on 
the Teviot ; Md'rose and Kd'so, both on the Tweed. 

JedlniTgh, Melrose, and Kelso have the ruins of fine abbeys, 
founded by King David I. ffawick has manti&ctures of 
hosiery, carpets, and other woollen goods. 

Dumfries. — Dumfriedy on the Mth ; An'nan, at 

the mouth of the Annan ; Moffat, higher up, on 

ihe same river ; San'quhar, in liie north-west. 

Dumfries is the laigest town in the south-west of Scot- 
laud. Moffal is much Srequented for its mineral waters. 

Kirkcudbright. — Kirhcud'hright}- at the mouth 

of the Dee; Castle Douglas, near the Dee; Nmo 

Galloway, on the Ken. 

Kirkcudbrigkt has an excellent harbour. CasUe Douglas 
has a good trade in agricultural produce. 

Wigtown. — Wig'tovm, on Wigtown Bay ; Stran- 

raer^ at the head of Loch Ryan ; Portpafrkk, on 

the west coast ; Newton-Stewarty on the Cree. 

Stramraer has a good harbour and considerable trade. 
PortpcUrick is the ilearest port to Ireland. 

1 Pronotinced Kirh-cocfArru. > Pr. Stran-rwti', 
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Industrial Pursuits, Government, etc. 

Agriculture. — In the more fertile districts agri- 
culture is in a very flourishing condition. 

The most highly cultivated districts are in the three 
Lothians, Roxburgh, and Berwickshire, and there the farmers 
are said to be the oest in the world. 

EiSHERiBS. — In the larger rivers the salmon. On 
the north-east and west coasts, the herring. In 
distant seas, the whale. 

The principal salmon rivers are the Tweed, Forth, Tay, 
Dee, Don, Spey, and Findhom. 

Manufactures. — The principal manufectures are 
cotton, silk, and woollen goods, iron-wares, machinery, 
and spirits. 

Commerce. — The foreign commerce greatly re- 
sembles that of England. 

Imports. — Chiefly raw materials for manufacture. 

Exports. — Manufactured goods, cotton and linen yams, 
machinery, coals, etc. 

Government. — Since the Union in 1707 the 
government of Scotland has been united to that of 
England, but it still retains its own laws and its 
peculiar mode of administering them. 

Population. — The population is over 3 J millions. 



lEELAND. 

Part First.— PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Situation. — Ireland lies to the west of Great 
Britain. 

Extent. — The greatest length is 300 miles ; the 
greatest breadth, 200 miles. 
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The greatest length is from Fair Head in the north-east 
of Antrim to Mizen Head in the south-west of Cork. The 
greatest breadth is from Slyne Head in Galway to the most 
easterly point in Down. 

Name. — Ireland means the west island, 

Ireland is a modified form of the native name Erin^ which 
is derived from two Gaelic words signifying the west island 
or west cowrUry. Ireland is the island west of the other 
British Isles. 

Boundaries. — North, west, and south, the At- 
lantic Ocean ; east, the Irish Sea. 

General Aspect. — Ireland in the interior is gene- 
rally level, but in various parts of the coast are 
mountains and clijQfs of considerable elevation. 

Coast. — The coast line measures nearly 2,300 
miles. 



Division into Provinces and Counties. 

Ireland is divided into four Provinces, — Ul'ster, 
Lein'ster, Mun'ster, and Con'naught, which con- 
tain thirty-two counties, namely — 

In Ulster. 

An'teim. Mon'aghan. Tyrone'. 

Down. Cav'an. Lok'dgndebbt. 

Armagh'. Febman'agh. Don'egal. 



Louth. 
Meath. 
West Meath. 
Lono'ford. 

Tippera'ry. 
Wa'terford. 

Gal way 
May'o. 



In Leinster, 
King's County. 
Kildare'. 
Dub'lin. 
Wick'low. 

In Mvmster. 
Cork. 
Ker'ry. 

In ConnaugJU. 
Sli'oo. 

LErTRIM. 



Car'low. 
Queen's County. 
Kilken'ny. 
Wex'ford. 

Lim'eriok. 
Clare. 

Roscom'mon. 
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Natural Divisions of the Land. 

Islands. — Eath^Un, north of Antrim; North Isles 

of ArraUy west of Donegal; Achfil^ Island and Clare 

Island, west of Mayo; South Isles of Arran, west 

of Clare ; Clear Island, south of Cork ; Cove Islandj 

in Cork Harbour. 

The islands of Ireland are unimportant. AckU the 
lai^est, is yery mountainous, and has an area of about 95 
square miles. AcML means ea^le. It is so called from the 
number of eagles by which it is frequented. 

Capes. — On the north coast, Fair Head, in Antrim ; 
Mal'in Head and Bloody Forefland, in Donegal. 

On the west coast, Er'ris Head, in Mayo ; Slyne 
Head, in Galway ; Loop Head, in Clare. 

On the south coast, Mi^en Head, in Cork ; Cam'- 
sore Point, in Wexford. 

On the east coast, Greenm'e^ Point, in Wexford ; 
WickflowHead, in Wicklow ; HowthHead, in Dublin, 

On Islands, Ach*il Head, on Achil ; Cajpe Clear^ 
on Clear Island. 

Malm Head is the most northerly cape. Cape Clear Is 
the most southerly point of Ireland. 

Mountains. — ^There are six mountain groups or 
systems in Ireland — the Wickflmo Mountains, in 
Wicklow ; the Mountains of Moume, in Down ; the 
An'trim Mountains, in the south of An^trun ; the 
Mountains of Donegal, in the north-west; the Moutv- 
tains of Cmnemdra, between Donegal and Galway j 
and the Mountains of Kerry, in the south-west. 

Unlike the mountains of Scotland, very few of those in 
Ireland are barren, while many of them are clothed with 
vegetation even to their summits. 

1 Pronounced AV-\A, 
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The Wicklow MourUains contain numerous small lakes 
and waterfalls, and are distinguished for the varietj and 
natural beauty of their scenery. Their highest summit, Lug- 
na-quil'lay is 3,039 feet above the sea. 

The highest mountain in Ireland is Cam Tu'clL^ in Mac- 
gillicuddy's Reeks in the mountains of Kerry, 8,414 feet high. 

The other most noted elevations in Ireland are : — in the 
Mountains of Moume, SlUve Don'ard ; in the Mountains of 
Doneeal, Er^ri^aJ; in the Connemara Mountains, MawnX 
Nepnin and Cro'ojgh PoUridk ; the Sliem Bloom Mountains, 
between King's County and Queen's County ; and tha 
OaZteef and Knock-me-le-dotim^ Mountains^ in Tipperary. 

Bays, Loughs, and other Inlets. — On the north 
coast, Lough SwiVly, north of Donegal; Lough 
Foyle, between Donegal and Londonderry. 

On the east coast, Belfasff Lough, between Antrim 
and Down; Strang' ford Bay ^ in Down; Car^lingford 
Bay J between Down and Louth; DundaW Bay, 
east of Louth ; DuUlin Bay, east of Dublin ; Wei- 
ford HarhouTy south-east of Wexford. 

On the south coast, Wa'terford Harbour , between 
Wexford and Waterford; Cork Harbour in the 
south-east, and Ban' try Bayia the south-west of Cork. 

On the west coast, K&nmare' River, south of 

Kerry; Din'gle Bay, and Tralee' Bay, west of 

Kerry ; Mouth of the Shan'non, between Limerick 

and Clare; Gal' way Bay, in Galway; Clew Bay, 

and Blacksod' Bay, west of Mayo ; SU'go Bay, north 

of Sligo ; Don'egal Bay, south of Donegal. 

There are in Ireland upwards of seventy harbours well 
adapted for the ordinary purposes of trade, and of these four- 
teen are capable of allowmg the largest men-of-war to ride 
in safety. 

Rivers flowing Korth. — ^The Foyle, from Tyrone, 
falls into Lough Foyle; the Bann, from Down, 
flows through Lough Keagh into the Atlantic 
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EiVERS flowing East. — The La^an^ between 
Antrim and Down, flows into Belfast Lough ; the 
Boyne flows through Meath into the Irish Sea ; the 
Liffey, in Wicklow, Kildare, and Dublin, flows 
into Dublin Bay. 

EiVERS flowing South. — The Sidney ^ firom Wick- 
low, flows south into Wexford Harbour ; the Bar^- 
roWy with its tributaries, the Suivy and the Norey 
flows south into Waterford Harbour; the Blackf- 
water, the Lee, and the Ban' don, flow through Cork 
into the Atlantic ; the Shan'non, fipom Cavan, flows 
south and west into the Atlantic. 

The rivers in Ireland are in general navigable to a great 
estent, but are not much used for commercial purposes. The 
longest river is the SJiamumy which flows through a course 
of 214 miles, and is navigable to within 7 miles of its source. 

Lakes or Loughs. — Lough Ne'agh^ between An- 
trim and Tyrone; Lough Ikne, in Fermanagh; 
Lough AH en, Lough Baffin, Lough Ree, and Lough 
Derg, all in the course of the Shannon ; Lough Conn, 
in Mayo ; Lough Mask, between Mayo and Gralway ; 
Lough Cor' rib, in Galway ; Lakes of Killar'ney, in 
Kerry. 

Lough Neagh is the largest lake in the United Kingdom, 
and is remarkable for the petrifying qualities of its waters. 

The Lakes ofKUlarTuy are celebrated for their picturesque 
scenery. 

Climate, Soil, and Natural Productions. 

Climate. — The climate of Ireland is mild but 
variable, and more humid than that of Britain. 

Soil. — ^The soil, excepting the bog-land, is in 
general rich and fertile. 
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VegbtaTion. — The vegetation of Ireland differs 
in no particular degree &om that of the adjacent 
islands. 

Animals. — ^The animals, though less numerous, 
are generally the same as those found in Britain. 
Venomous reptiles are unknown. 

Minerals. — The chief are coal, iron, copper, lead, 

granite, and limestone. 

Beautifal marble is found in Donegal, GkLlway and Kil- 
kenny. Gold and silver hare been found in small quantities 
in the mountainous districts of Wicklow. 



Part Second.— POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Counties in Ulster, and their Chief Towns. 

Antrim. — Belfast' and Car^rick-fer^gus^ both on 

Belfast Lough ; Lis^bum, in the south. 

Belfast is the chief seat of the linen manufactures, and is 
noted for its commerce. Carrickfergus has an ancient castle. 

Down. — Dotmpafrick, south of Strangford Lough; 

Nev/ryy in the west ; Newtonard^, in the north-east. 

Dovmpatrick is one of the most ancient towns in Ireland. 
Newry has flourishing linen manufactures. Newtonards has 
manufactures of diaper and muslin. 

Armagh. — Armagh^^ on the Callan; Lur^gauy 

in the north-east. 

Armagh and hwrgan have both linen manufactures. Ar- 
magh is the see of an Episcopalian Archbishop. 

MoNAGHAN. — Mon'aghaUy to the north, and 

Clones, to the west, both on the Ulster CanaL 

Monaghan has a good trade. Clones is noted for interest- 
ing ancient remains in its neighbourhood. 
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Cavan. — Cav'an, near the centre j Beltur^bet and 
Coote'hill, both in the north. 

Oootehill has one of the largest linen markets in Ulster. 

Fermanagh. — EnnishiUlen, on an island in almost 
the narrowest part of Longh £me. 

Tyrone. — Omagh} in the centre; Dungan'non^ 
in the south-east; jStrahane', in the north, on the 
Moume. 

These towns are all engaged in the linen trade. Dungan^ 
turn was once the i*esidence of the kings of Ulster. 

Londonderry. — Lon^donderry, on the Poyle ; 

Coleraine^, near the mouth of the Bann. 

Londonderry has an extensive foreign trade. Colerai^ie 
is noted for its linen market, and its salmon fishery. 

Donegal. — lAffoi-d, on the Foyle ; BaVlyshan'- 
narif in the south ; Don'egal, on Donegal Bay. 

BcUlyshannon is the largest town in the county, and is 
noted for its salmon fishery. 

Counties in Leinster. 

Louth. — DundcHh? onDundalk ^^^ \ Droghf eda^ 
on the Boyne ; Ardee^^ on the Dea 

Dvmdalk has an extensive trade ai^d large manufactures. 
jyrogheda has one of the largest com markets in Ireland, and 
has aJso a good export trade. 

Mbath. — Trim and Noivcen^ both on the Boyne ; 
KelU^ on the Blackwater. 

Near Trim is Dangan Castle, where the celebrated Duke 
of Wellington was bom in 1769. 

West Meath. — Mullingar^y on the Royal Canal • 
Athlone, on the Shannon. 

1 Pronounced O^mmt/. « Pr. Dw^dawV, 8 py. Drok'-tuda. 
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Hrdlingar is noted for its great cattle fairs and wool 
markets. AtMone \b an important inland town. 

Longford. — Lon^fordy on a tributary of the 
Shannoii ; Granardfy in the north-east 

Ejng's County. — Tullamoref, in the north ; Birry 

or Par^aonstmcn^ in the west. 

TvZlamore has flourishing manufactures of cotton and 
linen. Birr is one of the most thriving inland towns in 
Ireland, and near it is Lord Rosse's immense telescope. 

Kildare. — Naas^ on the Grand Canal ; Ath^^ on 
the Barrow ; Kildaref, in the west. 

I^acu, the assize town, was once the residence of the 
kings of Leinster. Kildare is noted for the extensive 
common in its neighhoorhood, known as the " Cnrragh of 
Kildare," and considered one of the finest race-grounds in 
Europe. 

Dublin. — Dtib^lin, on the Liffey; Kings' town, on 
the south-east coast ; Balbrig'gan, in the north. 

Dublin is one of the finest cities in Europe, and is noted 
for its fine buildings, its university, and extensive trade. 
Kingstovm is the port of Dublin. Balhriggan is famous for 
the manufacture of fine stockings in imitation of silk. 

WiCKLOW. — Wickflow, on the coast; Aryiow^ in 

the south. 

Carlow. — Ga'/loWy on the Barrow; Tul'low^ on 

the Slaney. 

Carlow has a magnificent Roman Catholic Cathedral. 
Tidlow is a thriving town with a good trade. 

Queen's County. — Ma'ry'borov>gh,neai the centre ; 
Partar^Ungiont on the Barrow. 
Both are small towns. 

Kilkenny. — Kilkenfny, on the Nore ; CdUlan, in 
the west ; Castleccfmer^ in the north. 

KUhemny is the largest inland town in Ireland, has im- 
portant woollen manufactures, and is noted for fine marble 
quarries in its neighbourhood. 
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Wbxpord. — Weaifford^ at the month of the Slaney ; 

Enniscor^thy, on the Slaney; New Ross, on the 

Barrow. 

Weasford is noted for its capacious harbour, and extensive 
export trade of agricnltoral produce. New Ross also exports 
large quantities of provisions, wool, and cattle. 

Ck>iintie8 in Minister. 

TiFPERABT. — Clonmel\ Car^rick-on'Suir, and 

Thurles,^ all on the Suir; CasWd^ north of Clon- 

mel ; Ne'naghy in the north-west. 

Clowmd has a lai^e grain trade. Carrick has important 
woollen manufactures, and is noted for the beauty of its sur- 
rounding scenery. Couikd, a very ancient city, is remarkable 
for the ruins of a splendid cathedral, an abbey, and a palace, 
which are considered the finest architectural remains in 
Ireland. 

Watbrford. — Wa'terford^ on the Suir; Dungar^- 

van, on the coast ; Lismore'j on the Blackwater. 

WaUrford has a fine harbour and extensive commerce. 
Dimgarvan is much resorted to for sea-bathing. 

Cork. — Corkj on the Lee ; TaugKcd,^ at the mouth 
of the Blackwater ; BarCdon^ on the Bandon ; Kin- 
Balef^ on Einsale Harbour; Q^jjura'town^ on Cove 
Island, in Cork Harbour. 

Cork, an important city, is noted for its fine harbour and 
extensive commerce. Youghal is the place where potatoes 
were first planted when introduced into Europe by Sir Walter 
Balei^h. Kinsale is a feshionable watering-place. QueenS' 
tovm IS the principal port of Cork. 

Kerry. — Trcdee', on TraleeBay; Killar^ney, on 
the Lake of Killamey ; Din'gle, on the coast. 

TrcUee is a seaport with a good com and provision trade. 

1 Pronounced 7%urb. 2 Pr. Yav^-oL 
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KiUamey is noted for the beautiful lakes and fine mountain 
scenery in its neighbourhood. Dingle is the most westerly 
town in Ireland. 

LiMERiOE. — Limfenck, on the Shannon; Rath- 

keale^y on the DeeL 

Limerick is a very ancient city, with an extensive trade, 
and is celebrated for the manufacture of beautiful lace. 

Clare. — En^niSj near the centre; KUruahf, near 
the month of the Shannon. 

JEnnis has the finest Gothic abbey in Ireland. Kilrush is 
a fijshing town. 

Counties in Connaxigrht. 

Galway. — GaVway, on Galway Bay ; Ballinaaloe^^ 

in the east ; Tu'amy north-east of Galway. 

Galway is the chief town in Connaught. It has an im- 
portant foreign trade and extensire fisheries. Ballmasloe is 
noted for a great annual cattle fair, which continues five 
days. Ttux/m, is an ancient town, and the see of a Roman 
Catholic archbishop. 

Mayo. — Castlehar^y near the centre ; Westfx^ort, at 

the head of Clew Bay ; BalUna\ on the Moy. 

CasUebar has an active linen trade. Westport has a good 
trade in com and provisions. BaZlina has valuable samion 
fisheries. 

Sugg. — Sli^go, on Sligo Bay. 

Sligo is a seaport with a considerable trade in linens and 
provisions. 

Lbitrim. — Car^rick-on'Shan^nony in the south. 

Roscommon. — Roscowfmony inland, near Lough 
Ree ; EUphin, west of Lough Baffin ; Boyle, in the 
north. 

Boscommon has considerable markets. Elphin has a 
cathedral, but is a small town. Boyle has a good trade. 
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Industrial Porsuits, Gk>vemxnent, etc 

Agriculturb. — ^Agriculture is in a very baclrmird 

state. 

Ireland is chiefly a grazing country, and large numbers 
of cattle are reared and exported, principally to England. 
The chief objects of cultivation are the potato, oats, and 
flax. 

FiBHEBiES. — On the coasts, Tierring^ cody ling^ 
mackerel f etc. In the rivers, salmon^ eeZ, trcmt. 

The Irish fisheries, notwithstanding their favourable situa- 
tion, are unproductive, and far from being in a flourishing 
condition. 

Manupacttjres. — The only manufacture of im- 
porinnce in Ireland is Zi'nan, which is chiefly carried 
on in Ulster. 

Latterly the linen manufacture has extended into Con- 
naught and Munster, but Bel&st and Armagh are still its 
principal seats. 

CoMMBRCB. — ^The foreign trade is inconsiderable. 

Imports. —Tea, coffee, fugar, tobacco, wine, timber 
tallow, flax, hemp, woollen and cotton goods, coals, iron and 
hardware, salt, etc. 

EXPOKTS.— All kinds of agricultural produce, salt beef 
pork, eggs, copper ore, linen, cattle, pigs, etc ' 

Government. — Ireland was annexed to the Eng- 
lish Crown in 1172, and in 1801 the parliament wm 
united to that of Great Britain. 

The vice-regal governor is styled the Lord Lieutenant. 

Population. — ^The population is under five and a 
half millions. 

In consequence of the successive failures of the potato 
crops and other causes, the people have left in great numbers 
for America, Australia, and other countries, so that the 
population is now nearly three millions less than what it was 
in 1841. 
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ASIA. 

Part First.— PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Situation. — Asia is in the Eastern Continent, and 
lies east of Europe. 

ExtENT. — Asia is four-and-a-half times the size of 

Europe, and occupies nearly the eleventh part of the 

surface of the globe. 

Its greatest length from the Red Sea, at the Isthmus of 
Suez, to Behring Strait is 6,700 miles. Its greatest breadth 
from North East Cape, Ihe extreme north of Siberia, to Cape 
Romania in the soutn of Malaya is 5,400 miles. 

Kame. — Asia is supposed to mean tJie middle^ 

but the origin of the name is involved in much 

obscurity. 

The name was first Mven by the Phcenicians to that part 
of the country now caUed Asia Minor, as descriptiye of its 
situation, occupying as it does a middle place between Europe 
on the one siae and Africa on the other. Afterwards the 
name extended to the whole continent 

Boundaries. — North, the Arctic Ocean ; east, the 
Pacific Ocean; south, the Indian Ocean; west, the 
Ural Mountains, the river Ural, the Caspian Sea, the 
Archipelago, the Levant, the Isthmus of Suez, and 
the Red Sea. 

General Aspect. — ^The central region consists of 
an extensive table-land, intersected by long ranges of 
mountains; the northern portion slopes gradually 
to the sea; the southern portion is comparatively 
level. 

Coast. — ^The coast line measures about thirty -siz 
thousand miles. 
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Division into Oountries. 

Tur'keyinAsia. Further In'dla. Sastem Turkestan'. 

Ara'bla. The Chinese Sm- Core'a. 

Per'Bla. pire, includiDg Western Turkestaj:!'. 

Afighanistan'. Chi'na, TiVet, Sibe'ria, or AsiaUc 

Beloochifltan'. Mantohoo'ria, Bus'sia, 

In'dla. Mongo'Iiaand Japan'. 

Natural Divisions of the Land. 

Capes. — North-Easi Cape, north of Siberia ; Mas- 
ai-Had, south-east of Arabia ; Cape Com^orinj south 
of Hindostan ; Cape Roma'nia and Cape Gamho'dia^ 
south of Further India; Cape Lopalfica, south of 
Eamtschaf^a ; East Cape, at Behring Strait. 

Peninsulas. — Ara'bia ; Hindostan^ ; Malat/^a, 
the southern part of Further India ; Core^a, east of 
Chinese Tartary ; Kamtschafka, in the north-east of 
Siheria. 

Islands. — Cy'prus, in the Levant ; Ceylon', south 

of Hindostan ; Hai'nan, south of China ; Formo'sa, 

east of China; Japan' Isles, east of Corea; Sag- 

ha^lien, north-west of Japan; Ku'rile Islands, 

between Japan and Kamtschatka. 

The East India Islands, lying south-east of Further India, 
though in reality Asiatic insular dependencies, are now 
classed with Polynesia and Australia, and with these groups 
ure treated of as the sixth division of the globe under the 
name of Oceania. 

Isthmus. — The Isthmus of Suez unites Asia and 
^rica. A canal through the ifethmus connects the 
|jf editerranean with the Red Sea. 

Mountains. — The Armefnian Mountains, in the 
north-east of Turkey ; Mount Leb'anon, in Turkey, 
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east of the Levant ; Hindoo' Kooshj north-east of 
Afghanistan ; Him-al-af-i/a Mountains^ between 
Hiodostan and Tibet; Eastern and Western OhautSy^ 
in Hindostan; TA/an-zS^n',^^ north-west of Eastern 
Turkestan ; Altafian Mountains^ between Siberia and 
Chinese Tartary. 

The highest of the Armenian Mountains is Mofu/nt Ararat^ 
on which Noah's ark rested, and which is covered with per- 
petual snow. 

MouaU Lebanon consists of two ranges, called I/ibamu and 
Anti-Idbanus, the highest summit of which is Mount Ber- 
mon, 9,383 feet above the sea. Connected with the moun- 
tain system of Lebanon are MouiUs Horeh and Sinai, on the 
peninsula at the head of the Red Sea. 

The Jlimalaya Mountains are the loftiest in the world. 
Mount Et/erestf the highest peak, reaches an altitude of 
nearly 5^ miles. 

The Altaian Mou/ntains are rich in metals, particularly 
gold, silver, copper, and iron. 

YoLOANOES. — On Elamtschatka,the Korile Islands, 

and the Japan Islands, volcanoes are numerous and 

formidable, but on the continent there are only two, 

Pe^shan and H&chew, summits of the Thian-Shan. 

Peshan and Hochew are remarkable as beiug more distant 
from the sea than any other volcanoes in the world. 

Natural Divisions of the Water. 

Seas and Gulps. — ^The Levant ^ west of Syria; 
the Red Sea, between Arabia and Africa ; the 
Ara'bian Sea, between Arabia and Hindostan; 
Pe/sian Gulf, between Arabia and Persia; Bay qf 
BengaV, between Hindostan and Further India; 
Gulf of Siawf, south of Further India ; China Sea, 
east of Further India ; Tellmo Sea, between China 

1 Pronoimccd Gawta. * Pr. Te»<in-SluM'. 
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and Corea; Sea of Japan^ between Chinese Tar- 
tary and the Japan Isles; Sea of Okkotskf and 
Sea of Kamtschafkay east of Siberia. 

The Levant is the name given to the eastern part of the 
Mediterranean. 

The Red Sea abounds with coral reefs, within which at 
certain seasons of the year are found myriads of microscopic 
animals of a blood-red colour, from wmch the sea has most 
probably derived its name. 

The Yellow Sea is so called from its muddy bottom. 

Straits. — Strait of Bah-^l-mavfdeb forms the 

entrance to the Eed Sea; FaWs St rait ^ between 

Hindostan and Ceylon ; Strait of Malac'ca, between 

Malaya eind Sumatra ; Beh'ring Strait , between Asia 

and America. 

At Behrinff Strait the distance between Asia and America 
is only ZQ miles. 

EiVERS flowing Norijb. — ^The Le'na, the Ten-e-sei^ 

and the (/M flow through Siberia into the Arctic 

Ocean. 

The rivers of the north abound with fish, but owing to 
the severity of the climate their waters are frozen during a 
great part of the year. 

EiVERS flowing South. — The ITral, between 

Europe and Asia, flows into the Caspian Sea ; the 

Evrphra'-tes and the Ti'gns flow tl^ough Turkey 

into the Persian Gulf ; the In'dus flows through the 

noriih-west of Hindostan into the Arabian Sea ; the 

Ganges and the Brahina-poo'tra, from the Himalaya 

Mountains, flow into the Bay of Bengal ; the In'a^ 

wa'dy, in Further India; the Camho'dia flows 

through Further India into the Chinese Sea. 

The rivers flowing south are much more rapid than those 
which flow north through the Siberian plain. Two of the 
most important are the Ganges and the Indtis, both of which 
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water the northern portion of the Indian i>eninsiila. The 
Ganges at its mouth divides into several branches, but the 
HoogfUyt its most western branch, is the only one that is 
ususlly navigated. 

EiVERS flowing East. — The Tang-tae-hian^ , in 

China, falls into the Pacific ; the Ho-ang-lio' flows 

through China into the Yellow Sea; the Amoor^ 

in the south and east of Siheria, flows into the Sea 

of Okhotsk. 

The Vang-tse-kiang is the longest river of the Old World, 
having a course of 3,200 miles. 

Lakes. — ^The Cas'pian Sea, and the Sea of A'rali 

south-west of SIheria; Lalce Bai'kdL^ and Lake 

Bal^kash^ south of Siberia; the Dead Sea^ in the 

south of Palestine. 

With the exception of Lake Baikal, the waters of all these 
lakes are salt, and remarkable as having no outlet, which is 
a distinguishing feature of Asiatic lakes. The Caspian Sea 
is the largest lake in the world. In extent it is equal to all 
the Britim Islands taken together. 

Climate, Soil, and Natural Productions. 

Climate. — ^As regards climate, Asia may he divided 
into three regions : — In the northern region it is 
intensely cold ; in the middle region it is cold and 
dry, and, from its great elevation, subject to pierc- 
ing winds ; in the southern region it is very hot and 
very moist. 

Soil. — ^The most fertile countries are Hindostan, 
Further India, and China. 

Vegetation. — ^The vegetation varies with the dif- 
ferent regions named above. 

Animals. — Asia is richer in animal life than any 
of the other great divisions of the globe. 
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Nearly all the larger animals are found, and many are 
peculiar to this continent. The birds are distinguished for 
beautiful plumage, but hare little song. Large and venomous 
reptiles, as the crocodile and cobra-de-capello, are also found. 

Minerals. — ^The mineral products of Asia include 
almost every kind found elsewhere. Diamonds and 
precious stones are abundant. 



Pakt SECOin).— political GEOGRAPHY. 

Countries and their Chief Towns. 

Turkey in Asia. — Smyrna, on the Archipelago ; 

Alep^po, in the north of Syria ; Damascus ^ at the 

foot of Anti-Libanus ; Bagdad, on the Tigris. 

Smyrna, is the largest town in Asia Minor, and has ex- 
ports of dried fruits, drugs, cotton, wool, and silk. Aleppo 
IS famed for the elegance of its houses and the beauty of its 
gpBxdens. Damascus is the oldest city in the world. 

Arabia. — Mec^ca, in the west, near the Eed Sea ; 

Medi'na, north of Mecca ; Muscat^ on the south-east 

coast ; Sa'na, in the south-west. 

MeccOf the birth-place of Mahomet the impostor, is the 
great resort of Mahometan pilgrims. Medina,, the place 
where he was buried, has famous date groves in its neigh- 
bourhood. Muscat is the principal port of Arabia. Sana is 
beautifally situated in the centre of the coffee distiict. 

Persia. — Teheran', in the north ; Ispahan', south 

horn Teheran ; Tabree^^, in the north-west. 

Teheran^ the present capital, has important manufactures 
of carpets and iron goods. Ispahan, the ancient capital, was 
formerly one of the most splendid cities of the East. Tabreez 
is engaged in the silk trade. 

AFGHANISTAN. — CahooV, in the north-east, on the 

Cabool; Candahar^, south-west from Caboolj 

Herat' ^ west from Cabool ; Koon'dooz^ in the north. 
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Cdbool is surrounded with gardens and orchards celebrated 
for their fruits. Candahour iS a principal mart between Persia 
and India. HeroU, in a rich and beautiful valley, has con- 
siderable commerce. 

Beloochistan. — Kelaify towards the north. 

Kelat, enclosed by a mud wall, and situated about 8000 
feet above the level of the sea, has a considerable transit 
trade and manufactures of arms. 

India. — Calcui'ta, on the Hooghly; Patfna^ on 

the south, and Bena'res^ on the north bank of the 

Ganges ; A'gra and DeVhi^ both on the Jumna ; 

Bomhmf^ on the west coast ; Madras^ on the Day 

of Bengal. 

CaZcfiUta is the capital of British India, the residence of 
the viceroy, and the emporium of immense commerce. Patiia 
has a great trade in opium, rice, indigo, and nitre. Benares 
is one of the most sacred cities of the Hindoos, and the great 
resort of the devotees of Hindoo worship. Bombay is noted 
for its harbour and docks, the finest in India. Madras has 
an extensive commerce, but is a most inconvenient place .for 
bUipping, owing to the want of a proper harbour. 

Further India, or the Indo-Chinese Peninsula. 

— Mandalay% near the Irrawady ; A'va^ on the same 

river; -fian'AroA:, near the mouth of theMeinam; Keshfo 

in the north, in Tonquin ; ^ue, on the east coast. 

Mandalay is the capital of Birmah. Amarajpoora^ the 
former capital, is now in ruins, and uninhabited. Ava 
is now almost deserted. Bankok is a kind of floating town, 
hundreds of the houses being built upon bamboo rafts which 
float in the river. Kesho is a large town, with a good trade. 

China. — PeMn\ on the Pei-ho ; NanTdvf, on the 
Yang-tse-kiang ; Canton\ on the Choo-kiang. 

Pehin consists of two distinct cities, inhabited respectively 
by the Tartars and the Chinese. Nankin is noted for cotton 
manufactures called n^Lvikeens. Canton was long the only 
port with which foreigners were permitted to ti-aSe. Othei 
ports are now open. 

D 2 
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Tibet. — Lasfsa, near the Sanpoo. 

Lassa^ the residence of the Grand Lama, the high-prieM 
of the Chinese religion, contains a vast nnmber of temples, 
in which are many idols of silver and gold. The other 
places of importance in Tihet are vast convents rather than 
towns. 

Eastern Turkestan. — Yarkand^ and Cashgar", 
on rivers of the same names; Khoten\ south-east 
from Yarkandi 

Tarkand is the centre of a great trade. CashgoTf in the 
midst of a fertile district, has important manofiu^tores of gold 
and silver cloths, cotton, silk, and carpets. Khoten mann&c- 
tores silk, leather, and paper. 

Western Turkestan. — Bokha'ra^ on a tributarj 

of the A moo; Khi'va, near the Amoo, 

Bokhara is a liarge town emhosomed in gardens and 
orchards, and has nnmeroos colleges and a good trade. 
Khiva consists almost entirely of earth-hnts, bat has a 
considerable trade. 

Siberia or Asiatic Russia. — Tobolsl^^ at the 

junction of the Tobol with the Irtish ; E-kaf-er-in- 

burg^ to the south- west of Tobolsk ; IrkutsJ^^ on the 

Angara, near Lake Baikal. 

Tobolsh is built almost wholly of wood, and has mann- 
&ctnres of leather, linen, soap, and candles. Ekaterinburg 
has a mining college, imperial foundries, and other works. 
Iriutsk is the best built and handsomest town in the 
country, and the great seat of the Russian commerce with 
China. 

Japan. — Tokei', Kiyo'to^ Osafka^ and Tokoha^mcL, 

on the island of Niphon ; Nagasc^kij in Kiusiu. 

Tokeif formerly called Teddo^ the capital of the empire, 
has a population of eight hundred thousand. Kiyoto, 
formerly called Miako, is the seat of various literary and 
educational institutions. Osaka is one of the most com- 
mercial cities of the empire. YokoJuwui and Nagasaki have 
a great foreign trade. 
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AFEICA. 

Pakt First.— physical GEOGRAPHY. 

Situation. — ^Africa fonns the south-western por- 
tion of the Old Continent, and lies south of the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

Extent. — ^The greatest length of Africa from north 

to south is 5,000 miles ; the greatest breadth from 

west to east 4,660 miles. 

Africa is more than three times the size of Europe, but is 
less than Asia by one-third. It comprises one-fifth of the 
bund on the surface of the globe. 

!N'amb. — ^Africa most probably means a colony. 

The name was first applied to the country immediately 
around Carthage, and afterwards extended till it came to in- 
clude the whole continent. Carthage was a colony of Tyre. 

Boundaries. — North, the Mediterranean Sea ; 
west, the Atlantic Ocean ; south, the Antarctic 
Ocean; east, the Indian Ocean, the Bed Sea, and 
the Isthmus of Suez. 

General Aspect. — ^The countries bordering on 
the sea are generally low plains, above which the 
land rises by successive terraces, and forms a series 
of table-lands which occupy the interior so far as it 
is known. 

Coast. — The coast line measures upwards of 

sixteen thousand miles. 

Unlike the other continents, Africa presents a solid and 
compact mass of land, unbroken by even one inlet of im- 
portance, and is thus more disadvantageously situated for 
commerce than any of the other great divisions of the globe. 
Some parts of the interior must be upwards of 1000 miles 
from sea. 
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Division into Countries. 



Northern Africa, 
Maroc/oo. 
Alge'ria. 
Tu'nis. 
Trip'olL 
Bar'oa. 

The Nile Countries. 

E'gypt 
Nu'bia. 
Abyssin'ia. 



Western Africa, 
Senegam'bia. 
Upper Guin'ea. 
Lower Guin'ea. 

Southern Africa, 
Cape Colony. 
Na:^!'. 
CafOra'ria. 
Zulu Land. 
Orange River 



Eastern Africa, 

Sofa'la. 

Mozambique'- 

Zanguebar'. 

A'JEUl. 

Somau'lL 
Central Africa. 
Sahar'a. 
Soudan' or 
Nigri'tia. 



Free State. 

Trans Vaal Territory. 

The countries in Northern Africa are included under the 
general name of the Barbaby States. Uppes Gufkba 
comprehends Sier^ra Zeo'ne, lAhe'ria^ Grain CoaM, Ivory 
Coasts AsharUeefy Daho'meyy Benin\ and Biafra, Loweil 
Guinea includes Loan'go, Con'go, Ango'la, and BengueUa, 

Natural Divisions of the Land. 

Capes. — Cape Bon, north-east of Tunis; Cape 
Spar^td, north of Marocco; Ca2)e Verd, west of 
Senegambia ; Cape Fal'mas, south of Upper Guinea ; 
Cape of Good Hope and Cape Agulliasy south of 
Cape Colony ; Cape Ghiardafu'iy east of SomaulL 

Cape Verd is the most westerly point of Africa ; Cape 
AgiUhas the most southerly, and Cape Gvardafai the most 
easterly. 

Islands. — In the Atlantic Ocean — the Madei'va 
Islands, west of Marocco; the Cana'ry Idamts, 
south, of the Madeiras; Cape Verd Islands, north- 
west of Senegambia; Ascen'sion and St Hde'na, 

west of Lower Guinea. In the Indian Ocean 

Madagas'car^ east of Mozambique ; Reunion and Mau- 
riti'us, east of Madagascar ; Soco'tra, east of Somauli. 
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Madeira is noted for its delightful climate, and has long 
been a £&yonrite resort for invalids. 

One of the Caiutry Islands is Teneriffe, on which is the 
Peak of Teneriffe^ an extinct volcano 12,000 feet high. 

The Gape Verd Islands were so called by early vojaoera 
from tiie immense quantity of green sea-weed afloat in their 
neighbourhood. Verd means green, 

Madagascar is one of the largest islands in the world, ex- 
tending more than a thousand miles from north to south, and 
supposed to have a population exceeding three millions. It 
IB extremely unhealthy to Europeans. 

Mountains. — ^The mountains of Africa may be 
arranged into five systems — Mount Alflas, in Nor- 
thern Africa; the Ahysdnfian Mountains ; the Moun- 
tains of Western Africa ; the Mountains of Southern 
Africa ; and the Mountains of Eastern Africa, 

M&umi Atlas embraces various parallel chains which 
stretch from the south of Marocco on the Atlantic, to the 
south of Tunis on the Mediterranean. 

The Abyssinian Mountains attain an elevation of 
16,000 feet. South of this system is Kiliman^Jaro, always 
capped with snow, and the highest point of Africa at present 
known. 

Of the mountains of Western Africa, the most noted are 
tiie Kon^ MountainSf in Upper Guinea, and the Peak of the 
Cameroons in the north of Lower Guinea. 

In South Africa are the Nieuveld Mowntains, the Snovjy 
Mtnmtains, and Mount Compass, 

In the mountains of Eastern AMca are the Lupa'ta 
M(nmtains, extending north and south of Mozambique. 

Deserts. — ^The Saha'ra, extending from the At- 
lantic to the basin of the Nile ; the Kaliha'ri, north 
of Cape Colony. 

The SaJia/ra is the most remarkable feature in the physical 
geography of Africa. Stretching 3000 miles from east to 
west, and 1000 miles from north to south, it is ten times the 
extent of Germany, and is the most barren region on the 
surface of the globe. Only a few oases or fertile spots around 
wells and springs occur throughout its whole extent. 
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Natural Divisions of the Water. 

Gulps and Bays. — Gulf of Si'dra and Gvlf of 
Ca'hes in the north; Chdf of Guinfea, connected 
with which are the Bight of Benin' and Bight of 
Biafra, in the west ; Delago'a Bay^ south-east, and 
Sofa' la Bay east of Sofala ; Channel of Mozambique ^ 
between Mozambique and Madagascar. 

EiYERS. — The Nile flows through Abyssinia, 
Xubia, and Egypt, into the Mediterranean; the 
Sen'eg<d and the Gam'bia, in Sen^ambia ; the Ni'ger 
or Quof^ray in Soudan; the Con' go or ZairCy in 
Lower Guinea; and the Orange River ^ forming the 
northern boundary of Cape Colony, all flow into the 
Atlantic; the Zambe'ziy from Central Africa, flows 
into the Channel of Mozambique. 

The Nile, formed by the jimction of two rivers, called 
respectively the Blue £iver and the TFhiie Hitfer, is the 
largest and most important river of Africa. In its descent; 
its course is disturbed by various rapids commonly called the 
"Cataracts of the Kile," but at the time of inundation, 
these almost entirely disappear, and then, it is said, their 
navigation is comparatively safe. 

On the ZatiMzi, about 900 miles from the sea, and whei« 
the river is 1000 feet wide, is a magnificent /o^ of 100 fboL 
named by Dr Livingstone the ** Victoria Falls." 

Lakes. — Tchady in Soudan; Dem'heOy in Abys- 
sinia ; Victoria Nyan'za, and Albert Nyan'za, near 
the equator; Tan-gcm-yi^kaj west from Zangaebar; 
Bang'weolo, south-west from Tanganyika; N'ya^sa 
or Nyan'joy near the Lupata Mountains. 

Lake Victoria Nyanza when discovered was considered 
to be the long-sought source of the Nile ; but it has been 
lately ascertained that this lake and Lake Albert Nyanza 
are only great reservoirs whence the White River flows. 

Xear Bangweoto^ Livingstone died Ist May 1873. 
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Glimate, Soil, and Natural Productions. 

Climate. — ^The climate of Africa is distingmshed 
by excessive heat and diyness. 

Soil. — ^Many parts are parched deserts, but where 
well- watered the soil is fertile, and vegetable pro- 
ductions attain a growth and luxuriance unusually 
great. 

Vegetation. — The vegetation of A&ica is ex- 
tremely varied, the northern, central, and southern 
regions having each distinct forms of vegetable life. 

Animals. — ^Animals are very numerous, and in- 
clude almost every species, varying from the smallest 
to the largest forms of animal life. 

Minerals. — Minerals are rare. Those at present 
known are diamonds, gold, iron, and salt. 



Part Second.— POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Countries and their Chief Towns. 

Barbary States. — MarocfcOy inland; Fez, north 

of Marocco ; Algiers^ and Trip' oily on the coast of 

the Mediterranean ; Tu'nisy near the north coast ; 

KaW warty south of Tunis. 

Marocco contains the palace of the Sultan, and is sur- 
rounded by a wall six miles in circumference. Fez has 
important trade in silk, wool, and morocco leather. Algiers, 
strongly fortified, was long a notorious stronghold of pirates. 
Tripoli is the starting place of caravans across the desert to 
Soudan. Near Tunis, is the site of Ancient Carthage. 
Kairwan has the finest mosque in Northern Africa. 

Egypt. — Cai'rOj on the Nile ; Alexanfdria, on 
the coast ; Port Said, Ismail^ta, and Su^ez, all on the 
Suez Canal ; Osioof, in Upper Egypt, on the Nile. 
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Cairo is the laigest city of Africa, and a place of great 
trade. Near it are the celebrated pyramids. Altacwndria 
is the chief port 0%voGi has considerable trade and is the 
starting point of caraTans proceeding to the interior. 

Nubia. — Kha'/toum, near the junctioii of the 
White and Blue Eivere ; Derr, north of Khartoum. 

Khartoum is the seat of the Egyptian Government. Kear 
Derr is a number of ancient temples hewn out of the solid 
rock, in front of which are six colossal figures abont seventy 
feet high. 

Abyssinia. — Oon^dar, north from Lake Dembea ; 

A'dowa^ near the coast of the Red Sea; Anko'har^ 

southward. 

The towns of Abyssinia are not important. Each has a 
population under 10,000. 

Sbnbqahbia. — Bath'wrsty at the mouth of the 
Gambia ; St. Lot^is^ at the mouth of the Sffli^;al ; 
Ooree^^ on an island near Cape Yeid. 

BathurH is the principal British settlement. SL Louia 
and Ooree are Frendi setUements. All have trade in gum, 
ivory, bees'-waz, dye-woods, and hides. 

TJppBR Guinea. — Freetotetij in Sierra Leone; 
Monro'vioy in libetia; Cape Coast CadUj in Gold 
Coast; CoofTio/M, in Ashantee. 

Freetown is a British settlement for liberated slaves. 
Monrovia is the capital of liberis, a settlement founded by 
the United States for free n^roes, but now an independent 
oegro repnhtio. Cape Ooati CkutU it a spaeioQB fiotnaL 
C^oonuutM was taken and burnt by the British, Fehniarv 1874. 

LowKR GuiNKA.— i». Salvada/^ in Congo; SL 
Paul de Loan'dOy on the coast of AngnK 

Bo^towns are Portuguese settlements and intimatelv 
■ CQsmected with the slave tradeu SL Ptind de Loamdovi^ 
icsidenoe of tiie Govem^x' GeneiaL 

C^ Colony— Ct^NP Town, on TaW© Bay; 
GrraAom « Toini, inland ; Georsre Towis on tlie coast; 
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I^ort Elizabeth^ on Algoa Bay ; Kim'berley^ in the 
east of Griqualand West 

Cape Town, strongly fortified. Is a place of great trade, with 
an observatory, collejze, nnueam, poblic library, and botanic 
garden. Graham^ 8 Town has almost wholly a Britifih popn- 
lation. Port Mizabeth is a thriying seaport Kimherley 
is the most important centre of the LKamond Fields. 

Natal. — Pieter-Ma/its^rg, near the centre; 
Z>' Urban, on the coast. 

Pieter-Maritzbwg is the 8eat of goremment. i>' Urban 
is the port 

Caffraria. — Shau/bury. 

Orange River Free State. — Bhemfon'tein. 

Trans Vaal Territory. — Potscherfatroom^ on 

the Mooi ; Pretoria, north-east of Potscherfstroom. 

Potscherfstroom is the largest town, bat Pretoria is the 
capital and seat of goyemment 

SoFALA and Mozambique. — Sofala, on the coast ; 

Mozambique^ , on an island near tiie coast. 

SofciLa is supposed to be the Ophir of Solomon, and has 
trade in ivory. Mozambique is the capital of the Portugese 
Possessions in East Africa. 

Zanguebar, Ajan, and Somauli. — Zanzibar' and 

QuiVoa, both on islands near the coast ; Ber'bera, 

on the Gulf of Aden. 

Zanzibar and QwUoa both belong to the Sultan of Muscat 
in Arabia. Berbera has a great summer fair visited by 
Hindoo merchants for gums, myrrh, ostrich feathers, etc. 

Soudan or I^igritia. — Timbuctoo', Se^go, and 

Boiufsa, on the Niger; Sackatool, on a tributary 

of the Niger. 

Timbuctoo is the centre of a considerable caravan trade, 
and has productive sulphur mines in its neighbourhood. At 
Sega Mungo Park first saw the Niger, and at Bousaa he was 
killed by the natives while descen(Ung the river in a canoe. 

E 
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NORTH AMEEICA. 

Pakt First.— physical GEOGRAPHY. 

Situation. — ^Nortli America forms the nortlxern 
part of the New World, and lies to the west of Europe. 

Extent. — ^Its greatest length from north to south 
is 4,500 miles ; its greatest breadth is 3,100 miles. 

The greatest breadth is nearly under the line of the forty- 
fiftli parallel ; but southward the continent gradually dimi- 
nishes in width until we reach the Isthmus of Panama, 
whose narrowest part is only 28 miles from sea to sea. 

Namk — America received its name from Amerigo 
Vespucci, a Florentine, who visited the north coast 
of South America in 1499. 

Boundaries. — North, the Arctic Ocean ; east, the 
Atlantic Ocean, GuK of Mexico, and the Carribbean 
Sea ; south and west, the Pacific Ocean. 

General Aspect. — In the interior are yo&i plains ; 
mountain chains extend towards the outer borders 
and along the coasts. 

In this respect the western continent differs strikingly 
from the eastern, in which the central parts of the continent 
are generally occupied by elevated table-lands or mountain 
chains, while the fewland regions stretch along the shores. 

QoAST. The coast line measures twenty-four 

thousand, five hundred miles. 

Division into Countries. 

British America. Uni'ted States, Mex'ico. 
Greenland. with Alaska. Central America. 

Natural Divisions of the Land. 

Capes. — Cape Fare/well, south of Greenland ; Cape 
Ch'Od'Mgh, in the north, and Cape Charles, in the 
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soutb-^ast of Labrador; Cape Race, sontb-east of 
Newfoundland ; Cape JSa^bU, soutb of Nova Scotia ; 
Cape Cod, east of the United States ; Cape Sa'Ue, 
soutb of Florida; Cape St, Lufcas, soutb of Cali- 
fornia ; Cape Prince of Wales, at Bebring Strait. 

Peninsulas. — Nova Scdtia, soutb-east of Britisb 
America ; FloiHda, soutb-east of tbe United States ; 
Yucatan', soutb-east of Mexico ; Califor'nia, west of 
Mexico ; Miaefka, soutb-west of Alaska. 

Islands. — Par'ry Islands, Cock'bum, Cum'her- 
land, and Southamp^ton, all in the Arctic Ocean; 
Newfound'land, south-east of Labrador ; Cape Bret!' 
on, north-east of Nova Scotia; Prince Edward^ s 
Island, west of Cape Breton ; the Bermu'das, east 
of tbe United States ; West India Islands, south-east 
of the United States ; Vancoi/ver Island and Queen 
Char'lotte Island, west of British America ; Sitfka 
Island and tbe Aleu'tian Islands, soutb of Alaska. 

Newfovmdla/nd is one of the largest islands of the con- 
tinent, and has long been noted for its cod-fishery, which 
gives employment to thousands of vessels from the begin- 
ning of June till the middle of October. 

Prince Edward^ s IslaTtd occupies an area of 2,173 square 
miles ; *but its shores are so indented by inlets that no part 
of the interior is more than eight miles imm sea. 

Ilie Wat Indies include three principal divisions — ^tbe 
Greater Antil'les, the Lesser Antitles, and the Bdha'Tnas. 
The Greater Antilles consist of (7u'd% Jwmm'ca^ Ha^fti or 
SU Domin'goy and Por'to Ri'co. The Little Antilles are 
divided into the Leeward Islands and the Windward Islands. 
The principal of the Bahamas are Great Baha'ma^ New 
Prov'idenee, and St, Salvador^, They are mostly volcanic, 
and earthquakes and hurricanes are of frequent occurrence. 

Isthmus. — Tbe Isthmus of Da'rien or Panama' 
connects JSTortb and Soutb America, and separates 
tbe Pacific and Atlantic Oceans. 
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Mountains. — The Rocky MountairiS run parallel 
to the west coast from the Arctic Ocean to the 
Isthmus of Panama ; Ozarhf Mountains, in the west, 
and the Ap-pal-a'chi-an or AVle-ghan-y Mountains^ 
in the east of the United States. 

The Rocky 3f<mntains extend nearly 8,000 miles. Their 
loftiest summits are Mount Broion, JdourU Mur'chison, and 
Mount ffook'er, all above 16,700 feet high. 

The Ozark Mountains are a detached group extending 
about 800 miles in length bj 100 miles in breadth. They 
are ^nerally of steep ascent, and vary &om 1,000 to 2,000 
feet m height. 

The Appalachian Mountains are 1,500 miles long, and 
exhibit fine scenery, but are not distinguished by great 
elevation, their average height not exceeding 8,000 feet 

Volcanoes. — Mount St. Eli'aa and Mount Fair- 
weather^ on the coast of Alaska ; Mount Po-po-cat- 
a-pefly in Mexico. 

Natural Divisions of the Water. 

Gulfs and Bats. — BafjvrUB Bay^ north-west of 
Greenland ; Hud'aartka Bay, north of British America ; 
Otdf of St Lato'rence, between British America and 
Newfoundland ; Bay ofFun'dy, west of !N"ova Scotia ; 
Chesapeake Bay, east of the United States ; Gulf of 
MeocficOy south of the United States; Gulf of Hon- 
du'raSy north-east of Central America; Gvlf of 
Califor^nia, west of Mexico. 

BaffinCs Bay,^Hudson*s Bay, and the other parts of the 
sea connected with these, are sometimes called the " Arctic 
Mediterranean." Baffin's Bay abounds with whales, wal- 
ruses, seals, and herrings ; but its navigation is confined to 
three or four months of the year. Svdson's Bay in extent 
is twice as large as the Black Sea in Europe. 

The Chdf of Mexico is of oval form, and in its longest 
diameter measures 1,100 miles across. It is distin^i^ed 
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for the high temperature of its water, and the Oidf Stream 
which originates nere and crosses the Atlantic from west to 
east. 

Stbaits. — Bar'row Strait, joining the Arctic 
Ocean and Bafl^'s Bay; Da'vis Straity joining 
Bafl&n's Bay and the Atlantic; Hud'sovJs Strait, 
between Hudson's Bay and the Atlantic ; Strait of 
Bdle-isl^j between Labrador and Newfoundland. 

EiVBRS flowing North into the Arctic Ocean. — 

The Mackenzie, the Cop^permine, and Backus River, 

in British America. 

These rivers are ice-bonnd during the greater part of the 
year. Badc*s River is also called the Oreat Fieh River. 

KiVERS flowing East into the Atlantic. — The Si* 

Lav/rence, in the south-east of British America ; the 

Hvd'son, in the north-east of the United States. 

The St. Lawrence is by far the most important river of 
British America. It forms the outlet of the Canadian lakes, 
from the lower end of which to the sea it has a course of 700 
miles. Its navigation is closed by ice from December till 
April or May. 

EiVEBS flowing South into the Gulf of Mexico. — 

The Miasiasi/pfpi, in the United States; the Rio 

Grrand^ del Norte, between the United States and 

Mexico. 

The Mississippi is the second liu^st river in the world. 
It receives as tributaries the Illinois' and the Ohi'o from the 
left, and the Missovfri, the Arkan'sas, and Ihe Red River 
from the right. Its course extends 3,200 miles, but if taken 
from the source of the Missouri it exceeds 4,000 miles. 

Rivers flowing West into the Pacific. — Rio Colo* 
ra'do, flows into the Gulf of California ; the Sacra- 
men'to and the Columfhia or Or^egon, in the west of 
tlie United States ; tbe Kwich'pdk, in Alaska. 

Lakes. — Great Bear Lake, Great Slave Lake^ 

F 
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Lake Aihahas'cay and Lake Win'nipeg, in British 

America ; Lake Superior^ Lake Hu'ron, Lake E'rie^ 

and Lake Onta'rio^ between British America and 

the United States ; Lake MicKigan^ in the United 

States ; Lake Nicarag'ua^ in Central America. 

The lakes in North America are larger and more nnmerous 
than those in any of the other continents. Lake Superior^ 
the largest — 420 miles long and 150 broad — covers an area 
of 23,000 square miles, and is thus in extent more than 
double the size of Belgium in Europe. The Canadian 
lakes and Lake Michigan, taken together, are considered to 
contain more than half the fresh water on the globe. Between 
Lakes Erie and Ontario are the celebrated FaVs of Niagara, 
the greatest and most majestic in the world. 

Climate, Soil, and Natural Productions. 

Climate. — The climate of America is generally 
colder and moister than in corresponding latitudes in 
the Old Worid. 

Soil. — ^The soil is fertile, excepting some districts 
in the west, and where the severity of the climate 
renders it completely barren in the north. 

Vegetation. — Vegetable products are more varied 

and luxuriant than in the Eastern Continent. 

Trees of all kinds, tall, stately, and valuable for their 
timber, abound in the forests throughout, but in California 
and British Columbia are found trees taller than those in 
any other part of the world, the WelliTvgtonia Gigantea some- 
times reacning the astonishing height of 400 feet. 

Animals. — ^The animals in the New World differ 

as strikingly as its forms of vegetable life. 

The animals of America, compared with those in the Old 
World, may be generally characterised as inferior in size 
and of less utility to man. Among wild animals in North 
America are the polar bear, wolf, puma, bison, musk-ox, 
moose-deer, fox, beaver, racoon, ermme, and other fur ani- 
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inalfl. The eagle, tnikey, passenger pizeoii, and hamming- 
bird are among the feathered tribes, ^nirtles abonnd on the 
shores of the Gulf of Meidco and Caribbean Sea, and the 
whale, walrus, and seal are the distinguishing inhabitants of 
the northern seas. 

Minerals. — ^The minerals are valuable and highly 
important. The principal are gold, silver, iron, 
copper, lead, coal, and salt. 



Pakt Sboond.— political GEOGRAPHY. 

Countries and their Chief Towns. 

British America. — Oiftaway on the Ottawa; Mon- 
treal', Three Rivers , and Qiiehecf^on, the St. Lawrence ; 
Kingsfton, Toron'tOy and Ham'ilton, on Lake Ontario ; 
Hal'ifaXy on the south-east coast of Nova Scotia. 

Ottawa is the present capital. Montreal is a well-built 
city and a place of great trade. Three Eivers, one of the 
oldest towns in Canada^ has a great timber trade. Qtiebee is 
strongly fortified. TorontOj located on a fine harbour, has a 
university and many scientific and literary institutions. 
HaXifax is the chief station of the British navy in the New 
World. 

United States TERRrroRY of Alaska. — New 

Archan'gel^ on Sitka Island. 

New Archangel is the principal settlement, with about 
1000 inhabitants. A few other forts along the coast are 
important as places where the native Esquimaux and Indians, 
who inhabit the interior, dispose of their furs and seals to 
traders. 

This territory was formerly known as Russian America. 
In 1867 it was sold to the United States for about £1,439,000 
sterling. 

Greenland. — Ju'Uam-haab^ on the south-west 
coast; Chris'tians-haab, on the west coast; God* 
ha'vrif on Disco Island ; Uppemavik, in the north. 

G 
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^n^^dTfirW * ® "^^^ ^^ *^« fisheries. Uppemavik is the 
most nortnerly town in the world. 

United STA'raffl.—Tra^Vn^^, on the Potomac : 
New For* at the mouth of the Hudson; Fhilader- 
phith on the Delaware; Bos'ton, on Massachusetts 
^^l\f,''l^''^ore, on the Patapsco; Chtca^go, on 
Lake Michigan ; St Lou'is, on the Mississippi! New 
Of'UansBX the mouth of the Mississippi ; CincmnafL 
ontheUhio; C^arfey'ton, on the south-east coast. 

WasUngUm is the political capital, the residence of the 
president and the seat of government. New York is the 
comimrcml cagtal, and thelargest and most flonrishing city 
,n the New World. Philadelphia is distinguished for its 
pubhc buildings, charitable institutions, and general refine- 
ment. Boiton has a fine harbour and a large inland trade 
Baltimore has great trade in flour and tobacco. Chicaqo a 
railway centre, has a great trade in grain. St. Louis is the 
principal trading station of the Western States. New Orleans 
IS the commercial emporium of the cotton trade, but very 
unhealthy. Cincinruiti, the * * Queen of the West, '* is a place 
of great commerce, and has the largest pork market in the 
world. Charleston is the chief seatofSie southern export trade. 

Mexico. — Mex'ico, near Lake Tezcuco; Ve'ra 

Cruz, on the Gulf of Mexico; Gu-an-ax-u-afto, 

north-west of Mexico ; Acapul'co, on the west coast! 

Mexico is a very fine and wealthy city. Vera Oruz^ 
owing to yellow fever, is one of the most unhealthy places in 
the world. Ouanaxuato is the capital of the richest silver 
mining district. Acapulco is the chief port on tiie Pacific. 

Central America. — New Gruatemala, about 40 

miles from the Pacific; iSa7i>SaZt;arfor', south-east from 

Guatemala ; Belize', on the Gulf of Honduras. 

New ChjMb&maXay 5,000 feet above the sea, is a town com- 
posed of houses of one storey with very thick walls, as a 
Srecaution against earthquakes. San SaZyador was nearly 
estroyed by an earthquake in 1854. Belize is built almost 
wholly of wood, the houses supported on pillars of mahogany 
about ten feet from the ground. 



I 
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SOUTH AMEEICA. 

pabt F1BJ8T.— physical geography. 

Situation. — South America fonns the southern 
part of the "New World, and lies south-east of the 
northern continent. 

Extent. — South America is nearly twice the size 

of Europe. 

The greatest length from north to south is 4,600 miles ; 
the greatest breadth from west to east 8,200 miles. The 
greatest breadth is between Cape Parina and Cape Branco ; 
out the continent narrows gradually southward till it termi- 
nates in a group of rocky i^ets south of Patagonia. 

Boundaries. — Northy the Caribbean Sea and the 
Atlantic Ocean; east, the Atlantic Ocean; souths 
the Southern Ocean ; west, the Pacific Ocean. 

General Aspect. — The general aspect resembles 
greatly that of !N"orth America — extensive plains in 
the interior, and mountain ranges towards the shores. 

Coast. — ^The coast line measures fourteen thou- 
sand, five hundred miles. 

South America has no large opening into the land, the 
estuaries of its noble rivers being the only indentations. 

Division into Countries. 

Brazil'. Bcua'dor. Paraguay'. 

Ouia'na. Peru'. La Plat'£L 

Venezniela. Boliv'ia. U'rugiiay. 

New Oran'ada. Chi'lL Patago^a. 

GiriANA is divided into British Omaiui, Dutch Quiana, 
and French Gfuiana. 

Natural Divisions of the Land. 
Cafes. — Cape St Roqiie', north-east of Brazil; 
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Cape Bran^eo^ east of BrazQ ; Cape St. Anto'nio and 

Cape Corrienftee, Boath-east of La Plata; Cape 

Fro'ward, aoutk of Patagonia; Cape Hom^ on an 

island, south of Tiena del Euego. 

Cape Braneo is the most easterly point, and CapeFroward 
the most soatherly point of the mainland. Cape Hom^ about 
Zf 000 feet hi§^ is the most fiunons headlandof tiie New World. 

IsLAims. — In the South Atlantic Ocean — The 

Falkl^ind Islands, east, and Tie/ra del Fue'go, south 

of Patagonia; South Gear^giay south-east from the 

Falkland Islands ; Staften Land, east of Tieria del 

Fuego. In the Pacific Ocean — Chi'loe and Wd'- 

lington IsUxnd, south of Chili; Ju'an Feman'dez, 

west of Chili ; Ckdapalgos Idainds, west of Ecuador. 

The FalkUmd Idands consist of two large idandB — EoMt 
and ^(»< i^aZi(r{(MuI--«nd abont 200 smaller islets. The di- 
mate resembles that of England, bat they are wholly destitute 
of trees, and native grasses are their most valuable productions. 

Jucm Femcmdez is famous as the residence of Alexander 
Selkirk from 1706 to 1709, on whose adventures is founded 
the story of Bobinson Cmsoe. 

The Qalapagot Islcmds are remarkable for the vast number 
of reptiles which inhabit them, especially the tortoise, whic^ 
here attains an enormous size, and is sometimes found weigh- 
ing 600 lbs. Oalapagos IslaTtds means twrtle islands. 

Mountains. — South America contains three 
mountain systems — the An'des, extending along the 
west coast from the Isthmus of Panama to Cape 
Horn ; the Mountains of Guia'na, and the Moun- 
tains of BraziV, 

The Andes form in some parts two and in others three 
distinct chains, with elevated table-lands stretching between 
The highest peaks are Aconcagua, 23,910 feet, Cnimborafeo^ 
21,440 feet, and Motmt SoraTta, 21,286 feet 

The Mountains of Ouicma form a very irregular mass. 
The highest summit, Maravaca, does not exceed 10,000 feet 

The Mountains ofBrazU comprehend an extensive system 
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of heights, lying mostly in narrow chains or ridges, the 
principal of which is Sierra de EspinhazOf whose highest 
somnuts are under 6000 feet. 

Volcanoes. — No part of the world contains so 
many active volcanoes as the Andes system; the 
most elevated in frequent eruption are Antisafna, 
Cotqpaosfi, and Pichinfcha, in Ecuador, all higher and 
more terrific than those in the Old World. 

Natural Divisions of the Water. 

Gulfs and Bays. — Gulf of Da'rien^ north-west 
of Granada; Gulf of Venezuela or Maracay^bo, 
north-west of Venezuela ; Gulf of San Matiaa and 
Gulf of St George, east of Patagonia; GtUf of 
Guayaquil^ west of Ecuador; Bay of Fanama\ 
south of the Isthmus of Panama. 

Stbaits. — Strait of Magd'lan, between Patagonia 

and Tierra del Fuego ; Strait of Le Maire, between 

Tierra del Fuego and Staten Land. 

The Strait of Magellan is 800 miles long, and is named 
after Ferdinand Magellan, the Portuguese navigator, who 
was the first to sail round the world in 1520. 

Rivers. — ^The Magdale^na flows north through 

Granada into the Caribbean Sea ; the Orino'co, in 

Venezuela, and the Essequi'hOy in British Guiana, 

flow north into the Atlantic; WiQAm'azon or Mar' anon 

and the San Francis' co flow east through Brazil into 

the Atlantic : the Parana' and the Uruguay flow 

south through Brazil, and uniting, form thp Eio de 

la Plata ; the Colorcddo and the Ne'groy in the south 

of La Plata, flow into the Atlantic. 

The Arnazon is the largest river in the world, having a 
course of nearly 4000 miles, and draining a basin eqnal in 
extent to nearly three-fourths of the area of Europe. Through 
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450 miles of its coarse it is four miles wide, and at its mouth 
the estuary is 180 miles across. So great is the Tolnme of 
water it discharges into the ocean, that its freshness is per- 
ceptible at a distance of 500 miles from the coasi;. , 

The tributaries of the Amazon are very numerous, and all 
are rivers of first-rate magnitude. The Madeira, one of the 
largest, has an inde^ndent course of 2000 miles. 

llie Para/na receives the Paraguay' from a more western 
portion of Brazil, and the united course of both rivers is 2,350 
miles. Both are navigable for large vessels nearly 1000 miles. 

Lakes. — Lake Maraeay'bo, in the north-west of 
Venezuela ; Lake Titica'ca, in Bolivia and Peru. 

Climate, Soil, and Natural Produotions. 

Clihatb. — ^The climate of South America is gene- 
rally warmer than that of North America in corre- 
sponding latitudes. 

Soil. — ^The soil is generally fertile, but particxdarly 
so in the basins of the Amazon and other great riyers. 

Vegetation. — In no other part of the world do the 
vegetable products exhibit more variety and luxuri- 
ance than in the tropical regions of South America. 

Animals. — As in North America the animals are 
characterised by inferiority of size and general in- 
utility to man. 

The largest native quadrupeds are the llama and the tapir, 
the former confined to the declivities of the Andes, and used 
as a beast of burden. Other remarkable aTiinmls are the 
jaguar, puma, vampire, bat, opossum, chinchilla, sloth, ant- 
eater, and armadillo. Monieys are very numerous, but 
generally of small size. The condor, the largest of all flying 
birds, is found in the Andes, and among the reptiles are 
the alligator, the boa-constrictor, and the rattlesnake. 

Minerals. — ^The most important are the diamond, 
gold, silver, platinum, copper, lead, zinc, iron, coal, 
and salt. 
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Brazil famislies more diamonds than any other conntry in 
the world. The gold and silver mines though stiU nnex- 
hanated, are now from various causes— social and political— 
comparatively neglected. 

Part Second.— POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Countries and their Chief Towns. 

Brazil. — Bio Janei'ro^ on the south-east coast ; 
Bahi'a or St, Salvador', on All Saints' Bay ; Eeci'fe 
or PemamWco, on the extreme east coast. 

Rio Janeiro, the largest city in South America, is situated 
on a beautiful bay, wMch forms one of the finest natural 
harbours in the world. Bahia, in commercial importance, 
19 next to the capital. 

Guiana. — George^town, on the Demerara, in 
Britisli Guiana; Faramar^ibOy in Dutch Guiana; 
Cayenne^, in French Guiana. 

Oeorgetoum exports sugar, cotton, coffee, and cocoa. 
Paramaribo is a neat Dutch looking town. Cayenne is noted 
for a species of capsicum known as cayenne pepper. 

Venezuela. — Carac'cas, near the north coast; 
Valm'cia, south-west of Caraccas; Maracaj/ho^ on 
the Strait, north of the Lake of Maracaybo. 

Caraccas has a considerable trade, but has suffered much 
from earthquakes. Valencia is surrounded by valleys of 
great fertility. Maracaybo is a fine seaport. 

New Granada. — Santa Fe de Bogota^ in the 

interior ; Cartage'na, on the north coast ; Fanama\ 

on the Bay of Panama. 

SamJta Fi de Bogota is nearly 9,000 feet above the sea, and 
has a climate of perpetual spring. Cartagefna is very un- 
healthy, and is falling into decay. Panama is a fortified 
town, with a beautiM cathedraL 

Ecuador. — Qui'to, on the Equator; Guayaquil^ 

on the Gulf of Guayaquil ; Cuen'gay south-^ast. 
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Quito 18 a weU-built city, situated 9,600 feet above the 
Bea. ItB ddightfiil climate and perpetual Terdure have 
acquired for it the name of " £yeigreen Quito.*' QuayagwS 
IB the chief port 

Febu. — LUrna^ near the coast; Cus^cOj inland, 
south-east of lima ; Arequip'Oj sonth of Cnzco. 

lAma is the oldest city of European origin in Sonth 
America. Cvzco is the laigest of the inland towns, and has 
gome cotton and woollen manufactures. Arequipa is one of 
the best-built and most flourishing cities, but being in the 
neighbourhood of a grand volcano, is suliject to severe earth- 
quizes. 

Bolivia. — Chuquiaa'c/iy near the centre ; La Paz, 
on the south-east of Lake Titicaca. 

Chuquisaca, in a fine vajley at an altitude of 9,800 feet, 
has a large and handsome cathedraL La Pea has a great 
transit trade. 

Chili. — Santia'go, in the interior; ValparafsOy 
north-west, on the coast ; Concep'cion, southward, on 

the coast. 

Samtiago is one of the most healthy and agreeable towns 
in South America. Valparaiso has an active commerce 
chiefly with Great Britain. Concepcion has been repeatedly 
destroyed by earthquakes. 

Paraguay. — Assump'tion, on the Paraguay. 

Assumption is a small unimportant Spanish city. Its 
ohCf trade is in the export of the leaves of a species of holly 
rolled " Yerba Mate," popularly known as Paraguay tea, and 
^nsively used in central South America. 

La VhATA.—Bufenos Ay'res^ on the Rio de la 
Plata ; Rosa'rio, on the Parana. 

salubrity of its Bite. 

Uruguay or Banda Oriental.— Ifon U Vid^eo, 

on the Rio de La Plata. 
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M(mU Video, a small but tlmving town, exports hides, 
tallow, and dried beef. So named from a motmtain which 
oTerlooks it, and on which stands a lighthonse. 

Patagonia. — No large towns. 

The natives are a tall and muscular people, averaging six 
feet in height, but are uncivilised, and subsist chiefly upon 
their herds of horses and by the produce of the chase. 



OCEANIA. 

Oceania is the sixth, division of the globe, and 
comprises all the islands in the Pacific Ocean. 

The Islands of the Pacific are arranged under five 
divisions : — 

I. Malaysia: II. Micronesia; III. Melanesia; 
IV. Australasia ; V. Polynesia. 

I. MALAYSIA. 

Malaysia includes a vast number of islands lying 
south-east of Asia, and generally known as the East 
Indian Archipelago. 

The principal of the East Indian Islands are — The 

PMVippine Islands or the Manillas ; the Molicc'cas 

or Spice Islands; CeVebes ; Bor^neo; the Sun'da 

Islands, including Suma'tra and Jat/a ; the Ban' das 

or Nutmeg Islands ; and the Soo'loo Archipelago, 

The islands composing Malaysia are generally mountain- 
ous, well watered, and very fertile. Their natural produc- 
tions are su^, coffee, rice, sago, tobacco, ginger, nutmegs, 
and other spices. On some of the islands active volcanoes 
are very numerous, Java alone having thirty-eight. Dread- 
ful thunder-storms and earthquakes are frequent, and much 
destruction of life and property often the consequent result. 
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II. MICRONESIA. 

Micronesia is the name given to a long lange of 
small coral islands, north of the Equator and east 
of the Philippines. 

The groups of Micronesia are the Pdeu/ IslandSj 
the Ladrcme^ or Marianne' Islands, and the Car^oline 
Islands, 

Micronena, from two Greek words, means small islands. 

The Ladrones were dLscovered by Magellan in 1521, and 
were so called by him from the thievish propensities of the 
inhabitants. Ladrones means thieves. They were afterwards 
called by the Spaniards the Marianne Islaiids, in honour of 
Mary Ann of Austria, queen of Philip lY. of Spain. 

The Caroline Islands were discovered by a Spanish navi- 
gator in 1686, and named after Charles II. of Spain. 

III. MELAN^ESIA. 

Melanesia includes the islands north and north- 
east of Australia, and are so called from the dark- 
coloured complexion of their native population. 

The islands comprehended in Melanesia are Papua 
or New Guinea; the Admiralty Isles ; New Britain ; 
New Ireland; the Louisuid£f Archipelago; Solomon 
Isles ; New Heh' rides ; New Ccdedo'nia ; and the 
Fiji Islands. 

The largest island is Fapua or New Ouinea, which extends 
1200 miles from east to west. The natives are a variety of 
the Negro race, with woolly or frizzled hair and dark choco- 
late-coloured ddn, and generally known by the name of 
Oceanic Negroes. It is supposed to be mountainous, but has 
not yet been explored. Papua is a Malay word signifying 
cnsp-haired. 

The Fiji Islands are remarkable for their beauty and 
fertility. Their inhabitants were formerly savages, and 
even cannibals ; but by the efforts of missionaries, with the 
exception of a few tribes, they have now been converted to 
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Christianity, and a great moral and social change has takeu 
place. The islands were ceded to Britain in 1874. 

IV. AUSTRALASIA. 

Australasia, south and soutli-east of Melanesia, 
includes Australia, in the middle; Tasma'nia or 
Van iMmm's Land, south of Australia ; New Zea'- 
land, east of Tasmania. 

I. AUSTBALIA. 

Australia (the SoiUh Lwnd) is the largest island in the 
world. It extends 2,600 miles from west to east, and 1,900 
miles from north to south. It is generally a level coimtry, 
with highland ranges near the coaat, but the portion of sur- 
face at present known is insimificant compared with that 
that yet remains to be explored. ,..,,... , . 
The land at present known is divided mto five colomes :— 

Chief Towns. 
Nbw South Wales. Syd'ney, Maifland, Bath'urst, 

Parramat'ta, Newcas'tle. 
ViOTOBiA. Merboume, Ballarat', Geelong'. 

Sooth Australia. • Ad'elaide, Mount Gam'bier. 

Wbstbbh AosTBALLi. Perth, Freeman'tle, York. 

II. Tasmania. 

Tasmania formerly called Va/m DiemerCa Lot/nd, was 
discovered by Tasman, a Dutchman, in 1642, and named in 
honour of his patron Anthony Van Diemen, the Governor of 
Batavia. It is now called Tasnumia in honour of the dis- 

It is' about one-sixth less than Ireland and separated from 
Australia by Bass's Strait, a channel about 120 miles wide at 
its narrowest part. Its chief towns are ffobart Town and 
Latmceston, the latter of which is low and unhealthy and 
not well adapted for commerce. 

III. New Zealand. 
New Zealand is situated about 1,200 miles to the south- 
east of Australia, and consists of two large and several small 
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isUunds. The larger islands are Norik Idand and SotUh 
Island^ which are divided into 63 counties, of which the 

following are the principal towns: — On Nobth Islabd 

Wetlington, the capital, in the S., on Port Nicholson; 
Nii^pier, in the E., on Hawke Bay ; Auckftandy on 
Waitemata Harbonr; and New Plym'outk, on the W. coast 
of TaranakL On Socth Islahd. — Bkn'heim and Pufionj 
in Marlborongh; NeVaon, on the N. of Nelson; Chris f- 
church, on the £. coast of Canterbniy; Solnii^ka, in 
Westland; Dunedin in the E., and InvercarffHt in the S. 
of Otago. 

The islands are well supplied with haihoare, streams, 
woods, and fertile lands. The climate leMmbles that of 
En^^Und, but being moister, the country is eTeiywhere 
covered with verdure, and vegetation is luxuriant to an 
extraordinaij degree. Kative animal life is very deficient, 
but ftTiiTTntlw introduced from Europe thrive well, and ven- 
omous reptiles are quite unknown. 

V. POLYNESIA. 

Polynesia inclndes those islands of Oceania 
which are inhabited by light-coloured tribes aUied 
to the Malaysians and speaking dialects of the same 
tongue. 

Ihe islands embraced by Polynesia are, — ^The 

Friendly Islands j the Sarru/a or Navigator^ Islands, 

the Society Islands, Harvey, Cool^s, and Austral 

Isles, the MarqwlscLS, the Band' wick IsUmds, etc. 

Polynesia, from two Greek words, signifies many idands. 
By the labours of devoted missionaries many of the Poly* 
nesian islands have been brought under the influence of 
Christianity, and the savage barbarism and heathen prac- 
tices of the people are now superseded by the usages and 
habits of civilised life. 
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SCHOOL SONGS WITH MUSIC. 



ELEMENTS OF VOCAL MUSIC: - 

An Introduction to the Art of Reading Music at Sight, 

V>Y T. M. IirXTER, 

IJIRECTOP. TO Tlin A^POriATUiN TOP. THE RhVIVAL <>l' 



I >Ja« ur,D Mrsic in Scotland. 



Piai^E SixPENOi:.. Contexts : 

"Musioal Scales — Ext-iviscs in' Time — Syncopation — 
Tlie Chromatic Soalt — Trans] losition of Scale — The 
Elinor Scale — I'art Siugiu.i; — Explanation of Musical 
T«'rms. With 29 Son,Ljs as Exercises, including Glees, 
Trios, Quartettes, and Hounds. 



HUNTER'S SCHOOL SONGS. 

Fon 'Junior Classes. 60 Songs, principally set for 
Two Voices. First Series, 4d. Second Series, 03 
Songs, 4d. 

Foil Advanoed Classes. 44 Songs, principally set 
for Three Voices. First Series, od. Second Series, 46 
Songs, Od. ' 

*^* Tonic Sol-fa Edition of both Series. 
Junior Classes, 3d. Advanced Classes, 4d. 



SCHOOL PSALMODY: 

Containing 58 Pieces arranged for Three Voices, 
emhracing Tunes suitable- for Long, Common, Short, 
and Peculiar Measures. Price 4d. 

A Specimen Copij of ove. or tiiore Bonis sent to 
J'rijicipaJs of Schools, post-free, on rcc> ipt of half 
]>rice in Stamps, hy Olivir and Boyd., Edinhunjh. 

Edinburgh : Oliver and Boyd. 

. London : Si mi-kin, Marshall, and Co. 

s 
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SECOND SERIES OF WADE'S SONGS. 



Just Published^ price 6d. 



Songs for Schools. 



WBITTEN AND COMPOSED BY 

CLIFT WADE. 

With Simple Accompaniinent for Harmo7iiu7ii or 

Pianoforte, 

SECOND SEiBISS, 25 SONGS. 



CONTENTS. 

1. The Morning Dawns. — 2. God bless the Schools of England. 
— 3. When the Summer comes Again.— 4. Mine.— 5. A Thousand 
Stars.— 6. Read to me some thrilling Story. — 7. The Boy and the 
Bee.— 8. Britannia.— 9. Grain by Grain.— ID. Lullaby.— 11. Bells 
of Evening.— 12. O give me Gold.— 13. The Battle in the Snow.— 
14. Not a Blot in the Book. — 15. Mother, do you think he's Sleep- 
ing?— 16. A Blackbird sang in a Mulberry Tree. — 17. The two 
little Trees.— 18. Rest.— 19. The Curfew Bells.- 20. I Counted 
the Gleaming Stars last night.— 21. The Old Man's Return to his 
Village Home.— 22. Victoria.— 23. Evening Song. — 24. Look be- 
fore you Leap.~25. We shall Reap what we Sow. 
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A Specimen Copy sent to PHndpaU of ScJtoolSf post 
free, on receipt of 3d, in Stamps, by Oliver and 
Boyd, Ediiiburgh, 

Also on Sale, First Series (27 Songs), Piice 6d. 



Edinb 
London : S 
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